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The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 
Graduate  Announcements 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  committed  to  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students, 
or  employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  disability. 
Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and 
actively  seeks  to  promote  racial  integration  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger 
number  of  African-American,  Native  American,  and  other  minority  students. 


Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational 
and  employment  decisions  should  be  based  on  individuals’  abilities  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  should  not  be  based  on  irrelevant  factors  or  personal  characteristics 
that  have  no  connection  with  academic  abilities  or  job  performance.  Among  the 
traditional  factors  which  are  generally  “irrelevant"  are  race,  sex,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  that  an  individual’s  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This 
policy  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not  apply 
to  the  University’s  relationships  with  outside  organizations,  including  the  federal 
government,  the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 

Pursuant  to  the  federal  Student  Right-to-Know  Act,  we  report  that  in  1992-93 
the  completion  or  graduation  rate  for  students  who  entered  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1987  on  a  full-time  basis  was  83.4  percent. 


Published  by 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Send  all  undeliverable  copies  and  changes  of  address  to 
Kenan-Flagler  business  School 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Campus  Rox  3490,  Carroll  Hall 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490. 


Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  attain  factual 
accuracy  herein,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or  printing  errors  or 
error  occasioned  by  mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to  present  information  that, 
at  the  time  of  preparation  for  printing,  most  accurately  described  the  course  offerings, 
faculty  listings,  policies,  procedures,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  University. 
However,  it  does  not  establish  contractual  relationships.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  alter  or  change  any  statement  contained  herein  without  prior  notice. 

4,000  copies  of  this  public  document  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  $5,254.15  —  $1.31  per  copy. 
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Mission  Statement 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the 
people  of  the  State  and  has  existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation’s  first 
state  university.  Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  higher  education  to  ten  generations  of  students,  many  of  whom  have 
become  leaders  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  Since  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental  to  this  designation 
is  a  faculty  actively  involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work, 
whose  teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  service  is  informed 
by  current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The 
University  exists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at 
all  levels  in  an  environment  of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsi¬ 
bility;  to  improve  the  condition  of  human  life  through  service  and  publica¬ 
tion;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must: 

acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge; 

provide  high  quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  students  within  a  com¬ 
munity  engaged  in  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression,  while  com¬ 
mitted  to  intellectual  freedom,  to  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  to 
those  values  that  foster  enlightened  leadership  for  the  State  and  the 
nation; 

provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national  distinction  at 
the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels  to  future  generations  of  research 
scholars,  educators,  professionals,  and  informed  citizens; 

extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University 
to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  people  in  the  State;  and 

address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  students, 
staff,  administration,  trustees,  and  other  governance  structures  and  constit¬ 
uencies  of  the  University  in  their  service  and  decision-making  on  behalf 
of  the  University. 


April  25,  1986,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 
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The  School 

As  a  professional  school  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  is  part  of  an  internationally  rec¬ 
ognized  community  of  inquiry  and  research.  Students  and  faculty  share 
the  opportunity  for  intellectual  exchange  and  in  some  cases,  for  active 
collaboration  on  projects,  with  individuals  involved  in  68  graduate  and 
professional  degree  programs  of  the  University. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  School  offers  a  two-year,  full-time  program  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree;  a  part-time  Executive 
MBA  Program;  a  one-year,  full-time  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Accounting  degree;  and  a  Doctoral  Program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
In  addition  to  its  graduate  programs,  the  Kenan-Flagler  School  conducts 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Program  that  enrolls  some  603  juniors  and  seniors. 
It  also  offers  three  advanced  management  programs  and  sponsors  institutes 
and  short  courses.  A  unique  resource  of  the  school  is  the  Kenan  Institute 
of  Private  Enterprise,  which  was  created  by  the  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Fund 
as  a  national  center  to  focus  on  global  competitiveness,  entrepreneurship, 
and  other  issues  that  affect  the  nation’s  economic  system. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  School  is  located  in  Carroll  Hall,  near  the  center 
of  the  campus.  Its  facilities  include  classrooms  and  seminar  rooms,  two 
microcomputer  laboratories,  and  offices  for  faculty  and  doctoral  students. 
A  new  state-of-the-art  facility  for  the  school  will  be  constructed  on 
UNC-Chapel  Hill’s  south  campus,  with  occupancy  expected  in  early  1997. 

Besides  having  access  to  the  excellent  faculty  and  facilities  of  a  major 
university,  the  school  receives  substantial  support  from  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  Private  endowments  through  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina  have  helped  draw  together  an  outstanding 
faculty.  The  graduate  faculty  of  85  includes  individuals  who  have  earned 
national  distinction  in  their  disciplines  —  outstanding  teachers,  researchers, 
and  leaders  of  national  professional  organizations. 

The  faculty  believes  that  learning  to  define  and  analyze  management 
problems  requires  a  constant,  dynamic  exchange  of  ideas  between  students 
and  teachers.  Faculty  members  are  available  to  discuss  informally  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  student’s  work,  to  talk  over  a  new  development  in  a  project,  or 
to  explore  an  idea. 

A  lively  exchange  exists  among  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  school 
and  with  persons  in  business  and  government  whom  faculty  members  have 
come  to  know  through  their  research  and  other  activities.  Business  leaders 
frequently  conduct  informal  seminars  on  campus,  companies  provide  MBA 
field  projects  that  concern  specific  business  problems,  and  a  number  of 
firms  offer  summer  internships  for  MBAs  or  help  with  data  for  doctoral 
research  projects. 

Each  year,  outstanding  students  are  invited  to  join  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
the  national  honor  society  for  business  students.  Membership  in  Beta  Gam¬ 
ma  Sigma  is  the  highest  scholastic  honor  a  graduate  business  student  can 
achieve. 
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Dean  Paul  Fulton 


The  MBA  Program 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School’s  highly  ranked  MBA  Program  provides 
exceptional  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  outstanding  functional  skills 
and  the  vision  of  a  general  manager.  The  program’s  distinguishing  features 
include: 

Teamwork 

A  hallmark  of  Kenan-Flagler’s  MBA  program  is  working  together  to  solve 
problems.  The  program  reflects  the  real  world  where  business  people  with 
varying  knowledge  and  experience  form  teams  to  resolve  critical  issues. 
The  team  approach  has  been  integral  to  the  Kenan-Flagler  philosophy  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  encompassing  not  only  students  but  also  faculty 
members  and  school  administrators.  The  school’s  commitment  to  team¬ 
work  is  best  exemplified  by  the  vital  role  of  MBA  study  groups,  assigned 
at  the  start  of  the  first  year  with  a  focus  on  diversity  and  on  the  ability 
of  each  team  member  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  others.  Students  work 
with  the  same  teams  of  five  to  six  people  for  all  classes  in  the  first  year. 
The  ability  to  contribute  to  and  work  within  the  team  are  critical  com¬ 
ponents  of  an  individual’s  success  in  the  program. 

World-Class  Faculty 

Kenan-Flagler’s  faculty  consistently  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  nation 
in  superb  teaching  ability  and  quality  interaction  with  students.  Our  “A” 
ranking  for  teaching  in  the  most  recent  Business  Week  survey  points  to 
the  dedication  and  skill  of  our  more  than  80  faculty  members.  Their 
research  experiences  at  company  sites,  both  domestic  and  global,  yield  inter¬ 
esting  insights  in  the  classroom.  The  small  class  size  provides  a  stimulating 
interactive  environment  between  students  and  professors,  with  direct  and 
frequent  access  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Integrated  Curriculum 

With  a  focus  on  business  issues  and  problems,  not  functional  areas,  the 
curriculum  at  Kenan-Flagler  is  presented  from  an  integrated  point  of  view. 
This  approach  is  consistent  with  today’s  real-world  scenarios,  where  good 
business  decisions  require  cross-functional  knowledge.  The  initial  week  of 
the  first-year  curriculum  sets  the  tone  for  the  Kenan-Flagler  Program. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  first-year  faculty  and  key  corporate 
executives,  students  learn  how  the  analytical  and  functional  tools  presented 
in  the  curriculum  fit  together  as  pieces  in  the  general  management  puzzle. 
This  information  is  solidified  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  when 
a  new  course  is  structured  around  business  decisions  such  as  “do  we  build 
the  plant?’’  or  “should  we  introduce  product  X?” 

Students  hone  their  functional  skills  in  the  second  year  by  choosing  from 
a  broad  range  of  electives,  all  centered  around  a  new  core  integrative  course, 
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Building  and  Managing  the  Globally  Competitive  Firm.  Key  components 
of  the  second-year  curriculum  are  participation  in  the  Practicum,  a  project 
that  addresses  a  significant  business  problem  for  a  company  or  not-for-profit 
organization,  and  in  the  Kenan-Flagler  Management  Simulation,  a  com¬ 
plex  computer-based  simulation  in  which  competing  companies  operate 
within  the  existing  global  economy. 

Diversity 

Managing  and  valuing  diversity  is  critical  to  corporate  success  and  to  our 
success  at  Kenan-Flagler.  So  important  is  the  issue  that  we  incorporate 
it  into  all  aspects  of  our  program  from  the  make-up  of  the  student  body 
and  study  groups  to  the  very  core  of  the  curriculum.  The  diversity  theme 
is  woven  into  the  discussion  of  many  business  issues,  such  as  addressing 
the  management  challenges  of  a  rapidly  changing  workforce  and  taking 
advantage  of  marketing  opportunities  created  by  diverse  audiences.  Faculty7 
members  also  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  the  workforce.  For  example, 
Kenan-Flagler  has  the  highest  percentage  of  tenured  female  faculty  among 
the  nation’s  top  twenty  business  schools.  The  school  also  has  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  of  African-American  faculty  among  leading  business 
schools. 

Corporate  Partnerships 

The  school’s  enhanced  reputation  with  local,  national,  and  international 
executives  indicates  how  effectively  we  address  a  number  of  concerns  that 
business  leaders  have  raised  about  business  education.  We  are  constantly 
working  to  enhance  our  corporate  relationships  because  they  build  and 
strengthen  all  of  our  efforts,  Through  the  Practicum  and  Simulation  pro¬ 
grams,  second-year  students  interact  directly  with  prominent  business  exec¬ 
utives  and  alumni  to  gain  valuable  problem-solving  skills.  Students  are  also 
given  the  opportunity  throughout  the  program  to  meet  with  business 
leaders  who  serve  on  the  school’s  Board  of  Visitors  and  who  visit  Kenan- 
Flagler  to  discuss  corporate  cases  and  issues.  These  strong  ties  to  corporate 
leaders  benefit  students  by  providing  excellent  avenues  for  partnerships  and 
career  placement. 

Combined  Degree  Programs 

Two  joint  degree  programs  are  available  at  Kenan-Flagler.  For  candiates 
wanting  combined  education  in  business  and  law,  the  joint  MBA  JD  Pro¬ 
gram  enables  qualified  students  to  earn  both  degrees  in  four  academic 
vears.  Separate  applications  must  be  submitted  and  students  must  be  ad 
mitted  to  both  schools.  Application  deadline  for  the  School  of  Law  is 

February  1.  tipi 

The  school’s  three-year  MBA/MRP  Program  is  designed  for  students 

interested  in  real  estate  development  and  urban  planning.  Separate  appli 

cations  must  be  submitted  and  students  must  be  accepted  at  both  schools. 


Application  deadline  for  the  City  and  Regional  Planning  Department  is 
February  1. 

MBA  Fellowships 

Each  year  the  school  honors  outstanding  MBA  candidates  with  named 
fellowships.  Top  candidates  who  exhibit  leadership,  academic  performance, 
and  potential  for  successful  careers  in  business  receive  fellowships  providing 
tuition,  fees,  and  stipends  of  up  to  $5,000  annually. 

Fellows  are  selected  solely  on  merit.  All  applications  received  by  March  1, 
are  considered  automatically  for  these  awards.  Semifinalists  are  selected 
from  the  total  applicant  pool.  The  criteria  for  selection  is  derived  from 
a  combination  of  strong  performance  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  aca¬ 
demics,  leadership  (both  work  and  undergraduate),  community  involve¬ 
ment,  and  significant  contributions  to  person (s)  or  projects.  With  these 
traits  in  mind,  the  selection  committee  seeks  to  present  a  diverse  pool  of 
fellowships  recipients.  The  fellowship  selection  committee  consists  of  faculty 
members  and  corporate  leaders. 

Semifinalists  are  brought  to  Chapel  Hill  the  first  weekend  in  April  for 
a  dinner  and  interviews  with  the  fellowship  selection  committee.  During 
the  MBA  Fellowship  Weekend,  semifinalists  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
classes,  meet  students  and  faculty,  and  get  a  taste  of  Chapel  Hill. 

MBA  fellowships  include: 

The  Tiger  Fellowships 

The  Jenrette  Fellowships 

The  Sara  Lee  Fellowships 

The  Steve  F.  Warren  Fellowship 

The  James  A.  Stark  Memorial  Fellowship 

The  Lewis  Morris  MBA  Fellowship 

The  Maurice  W.  Lee  Fellowships 

The  John  P.  Evans  Fellowships 

The  Burlington  Industries  Fellowship 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  Foundation  Fellowships 

The  Consortium 

The  Consortium  for  Graduate  Study  in  Management  is  an  eleven-university 
alliance  working  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  minorities  into  managerial  posi¬ 
tions  in  business.  The  consortium  provides  fellowship  support  to  enable 
African  Americans,  Hispanic  Americans,  and  Native  Americans  to  enroll 
in  MBA  programs  at  member  institutions. 

As  a  consortium  member,  Kenan-Flagler  strives  to  recruit  and  enroll 
talented  minority  men  and  women  in  its  MBA  Program.  Admission  is  highly 
selective  and  is  designed  to  identify  applicants  who  have  the  maturity, 
ability,  and  interest  to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  school’s  MBA  Program.  Con¬ 
sortium  applicants  are  not  required  to  complete  the  Kenan-Flagler  MBA 
application.  For  more  information,  contact:  The  Consortium,  12855  N. 
Outer  40  Drive,  Suite  100,  St.  Louis,  MO  63141-8635.  314/935-6364. 
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International  Exchange 

Kenan-Flagler  offers  many  opportunities  for  qualified  second-year  MBA 
students  wishing  to  enhance  their  international  business  knowledge  by 
studying  abroad.  Exchange  arrangements  exist  with  other  universities  in 
England,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Venezuela,  and  Thailand.  The  pro¬ 
grams,  designed  to  allow  students  to  broaden  their  personal  and  professional 
horizons,  usually  last  one  semester.  Students  can  also  attend  courses  and 
seminars  coordinated  by  various  U.S.  and  foreign  schools  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

The  Washington  Campus 

In  the  spring  of  their  first  year,  Kenan-Flagler  MBAs  compete  to  represent 
the  University  and  school  at  the  Washington  Campus,  a  four- week  summer 
program  in  the  nations  capital.  Washington  Campus  is  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  firsthand  exposure  to  the  public  policy  process  and  its  impact  on  cor¬ 
porate  management.  Students  learn  how  business,  individuals,  agencies, 
and  consumer  groups  influence  the  public  policy  process.  Instructors 
include  members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  presidential  cabinet 
members,  and  representatives  from  major  economic  institutions.  The  ses¬ 
sion  is  designed  to  leave  time  for  a  summer  internship. 

Curriculum 

The  Kenan-Flagler  MBA  Program  is  a  rigorous  one,  building  functional 
knowledge  and  analytical  skills  while  also  developing  the  vision  of  a  general 
manager.  The  program  provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to  assess 
his  or  her  managerial  and  leadership  capabilities  and  to  shape  an  individual 
course  that  addresses  weaknesses,  builds  on  strengths,  and  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  successful  career. 

The  design  of  the  program  is  rooted  in  two  realities  of  the  business  world. 
First,  effective  decision  making  requires  an  integrated  understanding  of 
all  business  functions.  There  are  very  few  pure  marketing,  finance,  or  opera¬ 
tions  issues  in  domestic  or  global  business  environments  —  there  are  instead 
many  complex  business  issues.  Second,  the  work  of  addressing  these  issues 
is  increasingly  organized  around  teams.  It  is  critical  to  build  effective  teams 
because  the  best  solutions  incorporate  a  range  of  perspectives  and 
approaches. 

Different  components  of  the  curriculum  focus  on  key  analytical  or  inter¬ 
personal  tools  or  on  functional  knowledge.  These  are  always  complemented 
by  courses  or  activities  that  integrate  this  knowledge  and  develop  the 

perspective  of  the  general  manager. 

During  the  program’s  first  year,  students  develop  their  analytical  and 
functional  skills  and  learn  how  they  fit  together  as  pieces  in  the  general 
management  puzzle.  Students  also  develop  vital  teamwork  skills  b\  working 
with  study  groups.  In  the  second  year,  students  fine-tune  their  functional 
skills  by  choosing  from  a  broad  range  of  electives  and  by  participating  in 
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An  MBA  study  group  meets  to  discuss  class  assignments. 


the  Kenan-Flagler  Management  Simulation  and  Practicum  programs. 
Because  only  one  core  course,  Building  and  Managing  a  Globally  Com¬ 
petitive  Firm,  is  required  in  the  second  year,  each  student  has  great  flexi¬ 
bility  to  customize  the  program  to  meet  specific  career  objectives. 

First-  and  second-year  students  also  participate  in  periodic  managerial 
communications  workshops  to  develop  and  strengthen  written  and  oral 
communications  skills. 

Throughout  the  first  and  second  year,  professors  rely  heavily  on  the  case 
study  method;  but  lectures,  small  group  discussions,  group  projects,  experi¬ 
ential  learning,  and  interactions  with  practicing  managers  are  all  integral 
to  the  educational  experiences.  Cases,  lectures,  and  projects  are  all  geared 
to  reflect  the  international  components  of  business  decisions. 

Two  precoursework  offerings,  the  Analytical  Skills  Workshop  and  Intro 
Week,  review  necessary  background  skills  and  provide  basic  program  infor¬ 
mation  to  incoming  students. 

Analytical  Skills  Workshop 

Because  the  program  is  very  rigorous  analytically,  candidates  who  are  not 
confident  about  their  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  statistics,  economics,  or 
accounting  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  Analytical  Skills  Workshop  (ASW), 
which  runs  from  mid-June  to  early  August  before  the  program  begins.  The 
ASW  consists  of  two  intensive  four-week  summer  programs  designed  to 
ease  the  transition  into  the  MBA  Program.  Students  can  take  review  courses 
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in  as  many  as  three  different  subject  areas  and  spend  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  each  class  five  days  a  week. 

Intro  Week 

All  entering  Kenan-Flagler  MBA  candidates  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
attend  Intro  Week,  a  comprehensive  orientation  program  that  leads  directly 
into  the  first  week  of  coursework.  This  nonacademic  week  introduces  stu¬ 
dents  to  all  aspects  of  the  MBA  Program  and  its  operations  through  sessions 
on  computer  services,  student  associations  and  clubs,  career  services,  the 
case  method  of  teaching  and  valuing  diversity.  Social  activities  are  also 
planned  throughout  the  week  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  meet  each 
other  and  to  become  familiar  with  Kenan-Flagler  faculty  and  staff.  One 
day  of  the  week,  known  as  the  MBA  Adventure,  is  devoted  to  a  series  of 
outdoor  team-building  exercises  organized  around  first-year  study  groups 
to  enhance  the  bonds  among  all  students. 

The  First  Year 

Throughout  the  first  year  of  the  MBA  Program,  students  work  with  an 
assigned  study  group  of  five  to  six  students  selected  for  diversity  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  background.  The  demands  of  the  curriculum  call  for  study  groups 
to  meet  regularly  during  the  year  to  discuss  cases,  collaborate  on  class  proj¬ 
ects,  solve  problems,  and  brainstorm.  An  individual’s  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  study  group  experience  and  to  work  within  the  team  are  critical 
components  of  success  in  the  program. 

All  students  in  the  first  year  take  a  sequence  of  thirteen  core  courses. 
This  ensures  an  integrated  learning  experience  and  allows  students  of  varied 
backgrounds  both  to  benefit  from  the  expertise  and  to  contribute  to  the 
learning  of  their  colleagues. 

A  Week  in  the  Life  of  a  General  Manager: 

Leadership,  Organization,  and  Change. 

The  first  week  of  coursework  creates  the  context  for  the  entire  MBA  Pro¬ 
gram  by  introducing  students  to  the  school  s  focus  on  integrated  thinking 
and  teamwork  in  a  global  context.  These  four  days  of  intensive  sessions 
demonstrate  the  broad  range  of  human  and  technical  skills,  know  ledge, 
and  talents  necessary  to  manage  effectively  in  todays  global  economy.  A 
Week  in  the  Life  of  a  General  Manager  serves  as  an  overview  of  the  entire 
two-year  MBA  curriculum.  It  challenges  students  to  clarify  their  personal 
goals  and  to  identifv  how  best  to  fulfull  those  goals  through  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  Kenan-Flagler.  The  faculty  works  as  a  team  throughout  the  week 
to  interweave  their  various  disciplines.  The  themes  and  approach  of  this 
week  are  revisited  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  Leadership ,  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Change  module. 
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The  First-Year  Sequence 

A  logical  progression  of  coursework  follows  from  this  first  week.  In  the 
first  semester,  tools  courses  such  as  Financial  Accounting  and  Quantitative 
Decision  Making  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  rigorous  analysis  required 
to  build  functional  knowledge.  Managerial  Competencies  provides  students 
with  a  framework  to  assess,  develop,  and  strengthen  core  managerial  skills. 
It  includes  sessions  on  areas  such  as  interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict, 
leadership,  managing  change,  team  building,  negotiation,  giving  and 
receiving  feedback,  diversity,  and  decision  making.  The  course  helps  to 
define  for  each  student  a  specific  plan  of  action  to  sharpen  these  skills 
throughout  the  program. 

Managerial  Accounting  provides  the  bridge  between  the  tools  courses 
and  functional  courses.  The  last  portion  of  the  course  introduces  frame¬ 
works  such  as  strategic  cost  analysis  and  customer  profitability  analysis 
that  are  critical  to  the  study  of  operations,  marketing,  and  finance.  Inte¬ 
grative  Management,  spanning  the  first  three  modules  of  the  year,  addresses 
broad  business  issues  from  the  start  of  the  course.  It  demands  that  students 
pull  away  from  the  specific  focus  of  the  other  courses  and  think  as  general 
managers. 

Leadership,  Organization,  and  Change,  scheduled  for  the  last  module 
of  the  first  year,  brings  together  the  lessons  of  the  first  year  and  launches 
students  into  their  second  year  of  study.  In  order  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  traditional  functional  areas,  first-year  faculty  members  team-teach  the 
course.  By  emphasizing  multiple  perspectives  in  problem  solving  and  case 
analysis,  the  course  heightens  the  relevance  of  everything  the  students  have 
learned. 

For  example,  the  course  will  show  how  a  decision  in  the  marketing  area 
can  affect  or  be  affected  by  all  the  other  aspects  of  running  a  global  com¬ 
pany.  What  if  the  currency  of  a  targeted  foreign  market  suddenly  collapses? 
Is  the  product  packaging  compatible  with  current  manufacturing  systems? 
Dealing  with  these  multifaceted  complexities  of  the  real-world  business 
environment  will  better  prepare  graduates  to  contribute  quickly  to  the 
organizations  they  join. 

First-Year  Courses 


Integrative  Management  Addresses,  with  a  focus  on  smaller  companies,  business 
problems  that  require  cross-functional  solutions. 

Financial  Accounting  Explores  reporting  the  condition  of  the  firm  to  external 
audiences,  such  as  stockholders  and  financial  institutions. 

Managerial  Economics  Applies  economic  theory  to  specific  firm  and  industry 
situations.  Develops  awareness  of  the  broad  implications  of  market  mechanisms 
as  the  guiding  force  in  the  economy. 

Quantitative  Decision  Making  Explores  quantitative  skills  for  modeling  and 
analyzing  complex  problems.  Includes  topics  such  as  probability  and  statistics, 
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multiple  regression  and  time  series,  decision  analysis  and  mathematical 
programming. 

Managerial  Competencies  Enables  students  to  assess  themselves  with  respect  to 
critical  managerial  skills  needed  by  all  managers  regardless  of  hierarchical  posi¬ 
tion.  Develops  individual  plans  of  action  for  students  to  strengthen  core  skills. 

Managerial  Accounting  Addresses  the  needs  of  the  manager  who  tries  to  evaluate 
and  control  performance. 

Ethics  Examines  the  ethical  foundations  of  capitalism  and  current  ethical  issues 
facing  managers. 

The  Global  External  Environment  Examines  the  sources  of  strength  and  weakness 
in  the  global  economy  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  free  markets  and  prop¬ 
erty  rights.  Addresses  the  interactions  between  government  economic  policies  and 
business  success  or  failure,  and  uses  macroeconomic  data  to  forecast  the  gross 
and  net  revenues  of  any  firm. 

Operations  Management  Examines  the  problems  of  the  manager  responsible  for 
producing  goods  and  services.  Focuses  on  relationships  between  the  production 
function  and  marketing,  finance,  and  corporate  strategy. 

Financial  Management  Provides  qualitative  insights  and  understanding  of  finan¬ 
cial  concepts  along  with  practical  approaches  to  analysis  and  decision  making. 
Includes  topics  such  as  financial  planning,  management  of  working  capital,  analy¬ 
sis  of  investment  opportunities,  sources  of  long-term  financing,  and  dividend 
policy. 

Marketing  Management  Examines  the  creation  and  distribution  of  products  and 
services  to  ultimate  consumers.  Focuses  on  determinants  of  demand  such  as  price, 
advertising  and  promotion,  as  well  as  social  and  environmental  determinants  of 
consumer  and  firm  behavior. 

Leadership,  Organization,  and  Change  Explores  the  integrative  nature  of  man¬ 
agement  by  emphasizing  the  cross-functionality  of  managerial  problems.  Exam¬ 
ines  the  management  of  organizational  change  through  case  analysis  and  multiple 
faculty  perspectives. 

The  Second  Year 

In  the  second  year,  students  have  the  flexibility  to  tailor  a  personal  program 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  chosen  career  path.  Outside  of  one  core  course 
requirement,  students  select  from  a  wide  range  of  seven-week  electives  and 
projects  in  order  to  strengthen  functional  and  industry  knowledge.  Students 
can  also  take  courses  in  other  outstanding  departments  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  such  as  Public  Health,  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  and 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  or  at  nearby  Duke  University  and  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Detailed  and  rigorous  analyses  of  business  issues  cut  across  all  program 
elements.  Together,  the  core  course,  which  incorporates  the  Kenan-Flagler 
Management  Simulation  and  the  MBA  Practicum,  build  a  general  manage¬ 
ment  perspective  and  test  key  managerial  and  leadership  capabilities. 
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Building  and  Managing  a  Globally  Competitive  Firm 

As  the  spine  of  the  second-year  curriculum,  the  core  course  allows  for  the 
integration  of  individual  learning  from  the  electives  and  the  MBA  Prac- 
ticum.  It  highlights  the  relationship  between  a  firms  internal  environment 
and  external  issues,  reinforces  the  integrative  nature  of  business,  and  brings 
into  focus  the  issue  of  global  competitiveness.  The  course  is  structured  in 
four  key  sections:  (1)  Global  Competition,  which  covers  industry  and  com¬ 
petitor  analysis,  competitive  dynamics,  strategy  in  a  turbulent  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  role  of  government;  (2)  The  Kenan-Flagler  Management 
Simulation;  (3)  Strategic  Options,  which  includes  topics  such  as  strategic 
alliances,  joint  ventures,  mergers  and  acquisitions,  diversification,  turna¬ 
round,  downsizing  and  bankruptcy;  and  (4)  Strategic  Leadership,  which 
addresses  decisions  about  people,  processes,  structures,  and  corporate  gover¬ 
nance.  The  role  of  corporate  boards  and  CEOs  is  also  a  key  part  of  this 
final  section. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Management  Simulation 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Management  Simulation  (KFS)  is  a  hands-on  manage¬ 
ment  training  program  in  which  second-year  MBAs  run  simulated  com¬ 
panies  as  operating  officers  reporting  to  real  boards  composed  of  industry 
professionals  and  Kenan-Flagler  faculty  members.  KFS  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  the  experience  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
academic  theory  and  international  management  and  to  integrate  key  func¬ 
tional  skills.  The  KFS  also  provides  students  with  unique  opportunities  to 
practice  the  skills  learned  in  the  Managerial  Competencies  course  and  to 
form  partnerships  with  the  business  community. 

The  MBA  Practicum 

Putting  theory  into  practice  and  pushing  beyond  recommendations  into 
the  the  issues  of  implementation  are  the  goals  of  the  MBA  Practicum.  Teams 
of  three  to  five  students,  supported  by  a  faculty  adviser,  select  and  work 
on  a  project  addressing  a  significant  business  problem  for  a  business  or 
not-for-profit  organization.  Each  project  involves  significant  interaction 
with  the  management  team  and  the  preparation  of  both  written  and  oral 
presentations.  Students  gain  in-depth  exposure  to  business  organizations, 
often  in  unfamiliar  fields.  The  practicum  is  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  apply  new  skills  and  knowledge  learned  in  courses  to  real-world  business 
challenges. 

For  recent  Practicum  projects,  students  have: 

developed  a  strategy  for  a  U.S.  pharmaceuticals  firm  to  introduce  a 

dermatology  product  successfully  to  key  markets  in  Western  Europe; 

determined  the  feasibility  of  substantially  expanding  a  small  family- 

owned  fish  company  by  building  a  seafood  processing  plant; 
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analyzed  how  changes  in  currency  rates  affect  sourcing  decisions  and 
vendor  relationships  and  recommended  techniques  to  measure  and  hedge 
short- and  long-term  foreign  currency  transaction  exposure  for  a  bicycle 
manufacturer  and  retailer;  and 

worked  with  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  to  increase  ticket  sales  to 
newcomers  in  the  Raleigh,  Cary,  and  Chapel  Hill  areas. 

Second-Year  Electives 

Finance 

Applied  Real  Property  Decisions  Examines  investment  and  financial  feasibility 
by  covering  current  topics  in  real  estate  markets,  real  estate  portfolios,  invest¬ 
ment  trusts,  and  issues  related  to  corporate  ownership  and  leasing  of  real  estate. 

Bank  Management  Focuses  on  the  key  principles  necessary  to  operate  a  financial 
institution  in  today’s  competitive  environment.  Includes  controlling  risk  and 
advances  in  financial  engineering  and  contract  design. 

Capital  Markets  Describes  and  analyzes  trading  practices,  price-setting,  identities 
of  major  participants,  and  other  characteristics  of  domestic  and  international 
capital  markets. 

Corporate  Financing  Explores  managing  the  right-hand  side  of  the  firm’s  balance 
sheet. 

Equity  Analysis  Deals  with  valuation  of  common  stocks  by  using  a  company’s 
earnings,  dividends,  risk,  the  cost  of  money,  and  future  growth  rate.  Presents 
various  forecasting  techniques  used  in  generating  inputs  into  valuation  models. 

Financial  Engineering  Focuses  on  the  application  of  option  pricing  theory  for 
the  purposes  of  creating  and  using  complex  securities  with  optionlike  features. 

Financial  Management  II  Examines  value  creation,  market  efficiency,  agency 
issues,  risk  management,  foreign  currency  exposure,  direct  foreign  investment, 
financing  growth,  and  corporate  restructuring. 

Financial  Regulation  Focuses  on  the  role  of  regulation  in  effecting  financial 
change.  Covers  the  regulatory  and  related  policy  issues  being  addressed  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  are  of  concern  to  managers. 

Fixed  Income  Introduces  students  to  fixed  income  security  analysis  and  portfolio 
management. 

Fundamentals  of  Real  Property  Decisions  Surveys  issues  related  to  real  estate  law, 
market  analyses  and  appraisal,  investment  feasibility,  and  project  financing. 

Globalization  of  Business  Examines  the  development  of  firms  as  global  enterprises 
and  focuses  on  the  issues  of  how  to  organize  and  manage  in  order  to  do  business 

globally. 

International  Corporate  Finance  Applies  the  general  principles  of  corporate 
finance  in  an  international  context.  Emphasizes  the  differences  between  purely 
domestic  and  integrated  capital  markets,  and  increases  the  awareness  of  existing 
multiple  currencies  and  new  financing  and  hedging  instruments. 
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International  Finance  Applies  the  principles  of  financial  management  in  an  inter¬ 
national  context.  Emphasizes  the  micro  aspects  of  both  the  corporate  finance 
and  investment  dimensions  of  international  finance. 

Investment  Policies  Provides  a  basic  theoretical  background  as  well  as  considerable 
exposure  to  investment  practices. 

Issues  in  Bank  Management  Builds  a  framework  for  identifying  and  incorporating 
issues  crucial  to  the  strategy  development  process. 

Mergers  &  Acquisitions  Examines  regulation,  antitrust,  and  public  policy  aspects 
of  mergers.  Focuses  on  the  financial  and  strategic  aspects  of  merger-related  chal¬ 
lenges  and  issues. 

Options  &  Futures  Focuses  on  the  use  of  options  and  futures  contracts  for  the 
purposes  of  managing  the  risks  of  stock  portfolios,  fixed  income  portfolios,  and 
foreign  exchange. 

Portfolio  Management  Covers  both  the  fundamentals  of  investment  theory  and 
the  most  recent  developments  from  academic  research  involving  the  practical 
implementation  and  analysis  of  modern  portfolio  strategies. 

Principles  of  Valuation  Reviews  the  principles  of  company  valuation  and  discusses 
issues  such  as  agency  problems.  Addresses  the  pricing  of  options  and  forward 
contracts. 

Real  Estate  Development  Process  Focuses  on  the  basic  framework  for  real  estate 
development  through  two  components:  a  lecture  and  case-oriented  format,  and 
a  development  project  that  identifies  feasible  development  opportunities  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  the  process  until  the  deal’s  completion. 

Theory  of  Financial  Management  Emphasizes  the  use  of  theory  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  practical  problems  related  to  financing  and  capital  costs. 

Operations  Management 

Business  in  Europe  Examines  activities  related  to  the  European  Communities, 
current  developments  in  EFTA,  and  developments  in  central  and  eastern  European 
economies. 

Cases  in  MIS  Examines  current  managerial  issues  concerning  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  (IS)  in  organizations,  including  the  selection,  development,  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  organization  of  IS  resources,  IS  security  and  privacy,  and  using  IS 
to  obtain  a  competitive  advantage. 

Database  Management  Focuses  on  how  to  perform  each  of  the  major  steps 
involved  in  developing  a  database  application  program  using  Paradox  4.0  for  a 
small-  to  medium-sized  organization. 

International  Business  Systems  Creates  a  framework  to  read  a  foreign  operating 
environment  and  facilitate  understanding  from  an  operational  perspective. 

International  Models  of  R&D  Explores  noncorporate  approaches  co  R&D  man¬ 
agement  and  compares  the  U.S.  model  with  Asian  and  European  models.  Exam¬ 
ines  commercialization  of  products  developed  in  government  and  academic 
laboratories,  trade  issues,  and  regulatory  constraints. 
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The  Just-in-Time  (JIT)  Philosophy  of  Manufacturing  Covers  the  details  of  time- 
based  competition  such  as  supplier  partnering,  total  system  waste  reduction, 
product  and  process  simplification,  the  Kanban  pull  system,  and  employee 
empowerment. 

The  Management  of  Technological  Change  and  International  Technology  Transfer 

Concentrates  on  decisions  critical  to  the  acquisition  and  creation  of  new  knowledge 
and  its  application  in  a  global  business  environment. 

Managing  Corporate  R&D  Concentrates  on  selecting,  evaluating,  staffing,  and 
funding  the  R&D  organization,  intellectual  property  issues,  and  coordinating 
R&D  in  multinational  and  global  companies. 

Managing  in  International  Business  Systems  Examines  the  experiences  of  major 
international  business  system  integrators  and  orchestrators  in  each  of  three  major 
Triad  areas:  Western  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Second  and  Third  Worlds. 

Managing  for  Quality  Examines  total  quality  management.  Involves  small  group 
work  on  quality  improvement  projects. 

Managing  for  Quality  Project  Enables  students  to  gain  experience  with  real  qual¬ 
ity  improvement  activities  by  forming  teams,  carefully  defining  the  opportunity 
for  improvement,  and  employing  the  tools  of  quality  improvement. 

Managing  the  Shop  Floor  Focuses  on  the  problems  of  managing  production  activ¬ 
ity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supervisor  and/or  manager. 

Manufacturing  Resource  Planning  —  MRP  II  Examines  how  the  system  may 
be  configured  for  alignment  to  the  firm’s  strategies.  Covers  the  details  of  the 
production  plan,  master  scheduling,  capacity  planning,  shop  floor  control,  the 
purchasing  interface,  etc. 

Manufacturing  Strategy  Covers  the  principles  of  manufacturing  strategy  formula¬ 
tion,  implementation,  and  change.  Considers  the  configuration  and  deployment 
of  a  firm’s  manufacturing  resources. 

Proposing,  Monitoring,  and  Measuring  New  Operations  Technologies  Explores 
alternative  ways  in  which  investment  in  new  technologies  can  be  justified  before 
the  decision  to  invest,  how  implementation  can  be  monitored,  and  how  the  success 
of  the  investment  can  be  evaluated. 

Services  Management  Develops  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  consumer  and 
professional  service  operations  involving  designing  the  service  package,  employee 
training  and  management,  control  systems  for  multisite  management,  and  quality 
management. 

Services  Operations  Explores  operations  management  technical  activities  such 
as  yield  management,  productivity  analysis,  waiting  line  management  and  system 
design,  and  globalization  factors. 

Marketing 

Advertising  Examines  communication  strategies  for  firms,  with  emphasis  on  mass 
communication,  media  features,  sales  promotion,  agency  relations,  and  creating 
print  and  television  ads. 

Applied  Marketing  Models  Examines  the  models  for  solving  marketing  problems, 
including  some  material  on  modeling  techniques,  data  sources  and  uses,  and 
marketing-decision  support  systems. 
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A  student  and  professor  work  together  in  the  MBA  computer 
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Building  Marketing  Models  Provides  practice  in  building  and  applying  models 
in  solving  marketing  problems. 

Export  Marketing  Consists  of  a  consulting  project  for  a  North  Carolina  company 
that  seeks  to  begin  or  improve  an  existing  export  marketing  program. 

Implementing  Marketing  Strategy  Examines  changes  in  the  organizational  design 
for  new  product  development,  new  channels  of  distribution,  and  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  sales  force. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Marketing  Examines  the  content  and  process  by  which  antitrust 
and  consumer  protection  laws  and  regulations  are  formulated  and  enforced. 

Market  Analysis  Discusses  currently  available  data  and  up-to-date  methods  in 
data  collection,  measurement,  and  analysis  within  the  context  of  actual  marketing 
projects/studies. 

Marketing  Relationships  Focuses  on  internal  interactions  between  marketing  and 
R&D,  operations,  sales  and  top  management,  and  on  the  external  partnerships 
that  influence  marketing  performance. 

Marketing  Strategic  Planning  Explores  planning  concepts  and  techniques  used 
to  formulate  long-range  plans  and  allocate  capital.  Covers  key  strategic  issues 
in  both  production  and  finance. 

Pricing  Discusses  the  range  of  considerations  essential  for  effective  pricing  deci¬ 
sions:  product  policy,  advertising,  market  research,  distribution,  consumer 
behavior,  and  competitive  strategy. 

Product  Management  Explores  the  product  management  system,  product  brand¬ 
ing  and  brand  equity,  new  product  development,  testing  and  forecasting,  and 
relationships  with  the  trade. 

Services  Marketing  Focuses  on  what  is  distinctive,  such  as  dealing  with  intangibil¬ 
ity  and  inseparability,  about  marketing  in  services  industries.  Examines  problems 
facing  professional,  nonprofit/social,  and  financial  services  marketers. 


Management 

Business  Demography  Examines  macroforces  shaping  business  development  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  by  focusing  on  population  changes,  industry  and 
occupational  shifts,  new  firm  formation,  and  the  employment  prospects  of  various 
demographic  subgroups. 

Consulting  Explores  the  role  of  consultants  and  the  consulting  industry.  Con¬ 
siders  types  of  consulting  projects,  the  life  cycle  of  projects,  and  effective  project 
management. 

Current  Issues  in  Management  Uses  popular,  nonacademic  books  to  examine 
timely  issues  in  management. 

Environmental  Issues  in  Management  Introduces  the  most  common  global, 
regional,  local,  and  micro-environmental  issues  that  affect  business  operations. 
Examines  the  requirements  of  federal  and  state  programs  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  air,  water,  hazardous  wastes,  toxic  substances,  and  worker  and 
community  safety. 
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Environmental  Business  Opportunities  Introduces  strategies  such  as  conducting 
environmental  audits,  risk  assessments,  and  environmental  communication  pro¬ 
grams  for  integrating  environmental  management  into  business  decisions  and 
operations. 

Human  Resource  Management  Examines  the  relationship  between  human 
resource  management  and  strategy.  Explores  managing  a  diverse  workforce, 
policies  to  attract,  retain,  and  motivate  professional  workers,  managing  executive 
succession,  and  overcoming  technological  obsolescence  and  career  plateaus. 

Legal  Regulation  Examines  the  regulatory  environment  of  business,  with  topics 
such  as  an  introduction  to  the  legal  system,  torts,  contracts,  and  agency  and 
product  liability. 

International  Business  Analysis  Focuses  on  analysis  of  the  business  and  investment 
climate  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Eastern  Europe  and  analysis  of  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  policy  environments  where  business  is  done. 

Interpersonal  Competency  Focuses  on  how  to  work  effectively  with  customers, 
superiors,  subordinates,  peers,  and  associates  in  other  companies. 

Labor-Management  Relations  Explores  how  policies  and  practices  affect  the 
achievement  of  corporate  objectives,  with  topics  such  as  the  legal  environment, 
union  organizing  campaigns,  the  grievance/arbitration  process,  and  collective 
bargaining. 

Managing  Teams  Emphasizes  how  to  produce  the  most  creative  and  highest  qual¬ 
ity  decision,  provides  practice  in  handling  conflict  among  team  members,  and 
examines  the  difference  in  skills  needed  for  leading  a  team  and  for  facilitating 
a  self-directing  team  at  its  task. 

Managing  Workforce  Diversity  Focuses  on  minority  leadership  issues  and  manag¬ 
ing  diversity.  Emphasizes  learning  to  appreciate  one’s  own  cultural  values  and 
to  respect  the  unique  characteristics  of  other  groups. 

Negotiations  Concentrates  on  improving  negotiating  skills:  preparing  for  negotia¬ 
tions,  listening  for  others’  needs,  generating  creative  (win-win)  resolutions,  propos¬ 
ing  settlements,  and  closing  negotiations. 

New  Ventures  Focuses  on  new  venture  creation,  growth,  and  harvest. 

Power,  Politics,  &  Leadership  Examines  advanced  leadership  issues  such  as  man¬ 
aging  your  boss,  managerial  sabotage,  managerial  succession,  changing  difficult 
subordinates,  and  managing  a  successful  career  and  life. 

Risk  Management  Deals  with  the  identification  of  risk  problems  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  such  risks  through  segments  on  risk  management  and  estate  planning. 

Understanding  &  Managing  Design  Explores  the  many  different  manifestations 
of  design,  including  architecture,  facility  design,  graphic  design,  and  product 
design. 

Accounting 

Activity-Based  Costing  and  Strategic  Cost  Analysis  Explores  activity-based  costing 
for  strategic  analysis,  product  profitability  analysis,  and  custom  profitability 
analysis. 
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Advanced  Financial  Accounting  Provides  tools  to  analyze  and  exploit  informa¬ 
tion  in  corporate  financial  statements  and  to  use  the  information  for  investment 
decisions. 

Cost  Management  and  Management  Control  Explores  activity-based  cost  man¬ 
agement,  strategic  control  systems,  and  management  planning/control  systems. 

Tax  Strategy  I  Examines  the  role  of  taxes  and  nontax  factors  in  decisions  such 
as  investment  vehicle  choice,  business  organization  form  choice,  compensation 
planning,  capital  structure,  bank  investment  and  financing  strategies,  and  forms 
of  tax  shelters. 

Tax  Strategy  II  Applies  tax  planning  and  multinational  tax  planning  for  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  dispositions  of  parts  of  businesses  and  complete  businesses.  Addresses 
issues  such  as  foreign  tax  credit  planning,  foreign  location  decisions,  and  transfer 
pricing  strategies. 


The  annual  career  fair  provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  and  corporate  recruiters  to  get  acquainted. 


Career  Services 

The  Office  of  Career  Services  (OCS)  provides  a  full  range  of  services  to 
MBA  candidates,  including  individual  counseling,  job  search  workshops, 
career  information  panels,  resume  preparation  assistance,  and  mock  inter¬ 
views.  Other  services  include: 

Job  Listing  Service:  Many  companies  list  job  openings  with  the  OCS.  These  listings 
are  available  to  candidates  and  alumni.  Candidates  pursue  these  openings  through 
direct  contact  with  the  firms  involved. 
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Resume  Books:  The  OCS  produces  two  resume  books,  one  for  each  of  the  MBA 
classes.  The  books  are  widely  distributed  to  companies  nationwide. 

Job  Fair:  In  conjunction  with  the  MBA  Student  Association,  OCS  conducts  a 
day-long  job  fair  each  fall.  The  fair  is  a  prerecruiting  event,  including  companies 
representing  an  extensive  range  of  industries  from  across  the  country. 

Company  Presentations  and  Receptions:  Recruiting  companies  hold  presenta¬ 
tions  for  candidates  throughout  the  year  prior  to  on-campus  interviews.  These 
events  allow  candidates  to  meet  formally  and  informally  with  recruiters  to  learn 
more  about  organizations  and  job  opportunities. 

Career  Services  Library:  The  library  contains  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
resources  for  candidates,  including  career/job  search  publications,  business/ 
industry  directories  and  reference  books,  and  business/trade  journals.  The  library 
houses  company  literature,  especially  recruiting  brochures,  annual  reports,  current 
articles,  and  company  videotapes.  Dialogue  Information  Services  and  the  Dow- 
Jones  News  Retrieval  Service  are  on-line  in  the  library. 

Alumni  Placement  Services:  The  school  continues  to  work  with  alumni  seeking 
new  job  opportunities  and  career  counseling.  A  database  of  available  positions 
and  alumni  looking  for  new  jobs  is  kept  by  OCS. 

Alumni  and  corporate  recruiters  are  extensively  involved  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  process,  participating  in  panel  discussions  and  one-on-one  conversa¬ 
tions  that  allow  students  to  discuss  career  choices  in  an  informal  setting. 
MBA  candidates  have  access  to  the  school’s  4,000-plus  MBA  alumni  and 
20,000  business  undergraduate  alumni  for  employment  assistance.  The 
University  has  more  than  170,000  living  alumni,  many  of  whom  have  lead¬ 
ership  positions  in  business  and  industry. 

Finances 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  Kenan-Flagler  MBA  Program  in  1993-94  were 
$2,325  for  the  academic  year  for  residents  of  North  Carolina  and  $9,575 
for  nonresidents.  These  costs  typically  increase  10  percent  to  20  percent 
each  year.  Books  and  supplies  cost  about  $1,600  a  year. 

Living  expenses  vary  considerably  from  person  to  person,  but  the  Univer¬ 
sity  estimates  that  expenses  for  a  single  student  living  in  the  University’s 
Craige  Graduate  Center  are  $1,500  for  rent  and  $769  for  meals  each  semes¬ 
ter.  A  school  survey  shows  that  married  MBAs  living  off  campus  spend 
an  average  of  $900  per  month  for  food  and  housing  (including  utilities 
and  telephone);  single  MBAs  living  off  campus  average  $600  per  month. 

In  making  financial  plans,  students  should  consider  that  the  time  com¬ 
mitment  and  intensity  of  the  program  preclude  part-time  employment. 
The  cost  of  an  IBM  or  IBM-compatible  computer,  required  for  all  MBA 
students,  is  another  potential  financial  consideration. 
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Estimated  Tuition  and  Expenses  1994-95 


Resident 

Nonresident 

Tuition* 

$  900.00 

$  8,500.00 

Fees* 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

Books 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

Personal  Computer 

2,870.00 

2,870.00 

Housing! 

6,300.00 

6,300.00 

Intro  Week  (optional) 

300.00 

300.00 

MBASA  (optional) 

130.00 

130.00 

Total 

$13,800.00 

$21,400.00 

*  These  figures  are  based  on 

1993-94  amounts  with  a  7  percent 

increase  in  tuition 

and  are  subject  to  change 
jThis  figure  is  for  single  students 

Minority  Presence  Award 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  General  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program, 
Black  students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are 
residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree- 
credit  coursework,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Need-Based  Financial  Aid 

Low-interest  loans  are  available  from  the  University’s  Student  Aid  Office 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

Admissions 

The  Kenan-Flagler  MBA  Program  seeks  candidates  whose  analytical  and 
organizational  abilities,  communications  skills,  motivation,  and  leadership 
indicate  strong  potential  for  success  in  business. 

Criteria 

Each  candidate’s  academic  record,  scores  on  the  required  Graduate  Man¬ 
agement  Admission  Test  (GMAT),  and  work  experience  are  considered  in 
the  admissions  process. 

The  average  GMAT  score  for  enrolling  Kenan-Flagler  MBAs  is  approxi¬ 
mately  620.  The  average  undergraduate  GPA  is  3.2. 

The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  is  required  for 
all  students  for  whom  English  is  not  the  native  language. 

While  there  are  no  prerequisite  courses  for  admission,  it  is  critical  that 
enrolling  students  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  accounting,  statistics,  and 
economics,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  basic  personal  computer  spreadsheet 
programs.  Coursework  toward  an  MBA  degree  at  another  institution  will 
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be  viewed  only  as  an  additional  indication  of  a  student’s  ability  to  perform 
in  the  Kenan-Flagler  MBA  Program.  No  transfer  credit  is  given. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  world  through  work  in  a  private 
firm,  public  organization,  or  entrepreneurial  venture  is  critical  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Kenan-Flagler.  Each  candidate  must  exhibit  managerial  and  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  and  have  the  experience  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  fellow  study  group  members  and  to  the  class  overall. 

Admissions  Process 

Through  the  application  process  we  assess  management  potential  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  succeed  in  our  program.  Recommendations  from  three  sources  (at 
least  two  work-related)  and  personal  statements  are  essential  additions  to 
a  student’s  record  of  accomplishments. 

In  addition,  an  interview  is  an  essential  part  of  the  admissions  process 
because  it  provides  us  with  a  full  picture  of  each  prospective  student  beyond 
his  or  her  academic  performance  and  test  scores.  We  use  the  interview 
to  identify  and  assess  interpersonal  and  communication  skills  critical  for 
success  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  positions  of  broad  managerial 
responsibility. 

Because  information  contained  in  an  application  may  create  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  about  a  candidate’s  qualifications,  the  interviewer  in  most  cases 
will  not  have  reviewed  an  applicant’s  file.  Therefore,  applicants  must  bring 
a  current  resume  to  the  interview  or  send  a  resume  to  the  Admissions  Office 
prior  to  the  interview.  If  an  applicant  fails  to  schedule  an  interview  prior 
to  the  admissions  decision,  the  Admissions  Committee  may  call  the  candi¬ 
date  for  an  interview  after  reviewing  the  file. 

Applicants  unable  to  visit  Carolina  are  encouraged  to  speak  with  alumni 
in  their  areas.  However,  alumni  interviews  will  be  arranged  only  after  the 
Admissions  Committee  has  received  the  completed  application.  Applicants 
with  no  work  experience  are  required  to  complete  an  on-campus  interview. 

Our  first  application  deadline  is  November  11,  1994,  and  the  final 
deadline  is  March  1,  1995.  Because  of  heavy  demand  and  our  small  class 
size,  early  application  is  strongly  recommended. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  committed  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants, 
students,  or  employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex, 
age,  or  disability.  Moreover,  the  University  is  open  to  people  of  all  races 
and  actively  seeks  to  promote  racial  integration  by  recruiting  and  enroll¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  African-American,  Hispanic,  Native  American,  and 
other  minority  students. 

Discover  Carolina 

Each  December,  the  school  invites  approximately  45  prospective  minority 
candidates  to  participate  in  the  Discover  Carolina  program.  This  three- 
day  event,  sponsored  by  the  MBA  Admissions  Office  and  the  Alliance  of 
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Minority  Business  Students,  is  designed  to  attract  qualified  minority  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  Kenan-Flagler  program.  Participants  meet  with  current 
students  and  faculty  in  an  informal  setting.  Attending  class,  participating 
in  a  case  analysis,  and  eating  out  with  alumni  are  added  features. 

North  Carolina  law  (G.S.  116-143.1)  requires  that  “To  qualify  for  in-state 
tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his  domicile  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  the  12  months  immediately  prior  to  his  classification 
as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.”  The  information  requested  on  the 
residence  form  must  be  supplied  by  every  applicant  for  admission  or  re¬ 
admission  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  who  claims 
to  be  eligible  for  in-state  tuition  rates.  See  the  appendix  for  complete 
residence  status  information.  If  additional  information  is  required  for  a 
decision  you  will  be  notified. 

For  an  application  or  additional  information  write: 

Director  of  Admissions 
MBA  Program 

Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Campus  Box  3490,  Carroll  Hall 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490 

919/962-3236 
919/962-0898  fax 
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The  Master  of  Accounting  Program 

The  Master  of  Accounting  (MAC)  Program  is  a  full-time,  twelve-month 
curriculum  designed  for  students  from  all  majors  who  aspire  to  careers 
and  leadership  positions  in  public  or  corporate  accounting.  The  curriculum 
emphasizes  preparation  for  the  rapidly  changing  business  environment 
facing  professional  accountants.  This  preparation  requires  blending  high- 
level  accounting  skills  with  a  broad-based  understanding  of  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  a  global  setting. 

Along  with  attaining  technical  proficiency  in  accounting,  auditing,  and 
taxation,  MAC  students  develop  sound  conceptual  knowledge  in  these  areas 
and  a  facility  for  decision  making  in  an  uncertain  environment.  To  this 
end,  the  supporting  disciplines  of  economics  and  behavioral  sciences  are 
integrated  throughout  the  curriculum.  Overall,  MAC  students  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  accounting  in  society  and  of  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  high  ethical  standards  in  the  profession. 

The  MAC  Program  encourages  diversity  in  student  educational  back¬ 
grounds  and  welcomes  candidates  holding  undergraduate  degrees  in  all 
fields  other  than  accounting,  including  liberal  arts,  the  social  and  physical 
sciences,  fine  arts,  and  business.  Prior  courses  in  accounting  may  be  helpful 
in  determining  interest  and  ability  in  the  field,  but  are  not  required  for 
admission. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  MAC  Program  is  based  on  the  applicant’s  potential  for 
development  during  the  program  and  later  in  the  accounting  profession. 
The  academic  transcript  and  GMAT  scores  are  considered  important 
indicators  of  performance.  The  admissions  committee  also  evaluates  each 
applicant’s  accomplishments,  personal  statements,  and  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Applicants  must  submit: 

□  An  application  for  admission  to  the  MAC  Program; 

□  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  professors  and/or  employers; 

□  Transcripts  of  all  college  work  showing  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  bachelor’s  degree  at  an  accredited  college  or  university; 

□  Scores  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test; 

□  An  application  fee  of  $55.00; 

□  Foreign  students  must  present  a  minimum  score  of  600  on  the  Test 
of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  They  must  also  com¬ 
plete  a  special  financial  form. 

All  application  materials  should  be  filed  with  the  MAC  Program  no  later 
than  March  1.  Applications  received  after  this  date  will  be  considered  on 
a  space -avail able  basis  only.  Applicants  who  have  submitted  all  materials, 
including  GMAT  scores,  by  December  1,  will  be  considered  for  early  deci- 
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sions.  Prospective  applicants  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
campus  to  talk  with  current  students  and  faculty  members.  Admissions 
interviews  will  be  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  program. 

To  obtain  more  information  and  application  forms,  write  to  the  Master 
of  Accounting  Program,  The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  Campus  Box 
3490,  Carroll  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490. 

The  MAC  Curriculum 

All  MAC  students  become  proficient  in  financial  and  management  account¬ 
ing,  taxation,  auditing,  research  methodology,  and  professional  skills  and 
policy.  Students  begin  with  four  of  these  courses  in  a  summer  ‘  boot  camp" 
and  then  complete  their  studies  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

The  study  of  business  in  a  global  economy  is  integrated  throughout  the 
MAC  curriculum.  All  students  complete  courses  in  finance,  operations  man¬ 
agement,  marketing,  and  corporate  strategy.  In  addition,  MAC  students 
participate  in  workshops  on  team  building  and  group  dynamics,  oral  and 
written  communications,  negotiations,  and  other  areas  that  enhance  their 
professional  and  interpersonal  skills. 

Finances  and  Fellowships 

Tuition  and  fees  for  1994-95  MAC  students  are: 

NC  Resident 

Summer  $1,000 

Fall  1,000 

Spring  1,000 


Nonresident 

$4,300 

4,500 

4,500 


In  making  financial  plans,  candidates  should  consider  the  time  commit¬ 
ment  required  for  success  in  the  MAC  Program.  Students  must  be  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis,  and  employment  beyond  a  few  hours  a  week  generally 
is  precluded  by  the  program’s  intensity. 

All  applicants  to  the  MAC  Program  automatically  are  considered  for 
fellowships  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  No  separate  application 
is  necessary.  Several  MAC  fellowships  are  funded  by  endowments  and  by 
individual  supporters  of  the  program.  Funding  for  other  fellowships  comes 
from  public  accounting  firms  and  corporations  that  maintain  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School.  In  addition,  a  few 
accounting  firms  provide  sponsorship  for  selected  students  who  receive  both 
fellowship  support  and  guaranteed  employment  upon  graduation. 

Need-based  aid  in  the  form  of  low-interest  loans  is  available  from  the 
University’s  Student  Aid  Office.  Applications  must  be  obtained  from  that 
office  and  submitted  by  March  1. 
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Minority  Presence  Award 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  General  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program, 
Black  students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are 
residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree- 
credit  coursework,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Employment 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School’s  Office  of  Career  Services  provides 
a  full  range  of  services  to  help  MAC  students  determine  their  preferred 
career  objectives  and  identify  positions  compatible  with  their  interests  and 
abilities.  The  office  has  contacts  with  national  and  regional  CPA  firms, 
corporations,  and  other  organizations  that  employ  MAC  graduates. 
National  accounting  firms  and  corporations  send  recruiters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  interview  candidates  with  particular  geographic 
preferences. 

The  office  has  a  history  of  successfully  placing  MAC  graduates  before 
or  soon  after  graduation.  For  example,  90  percent  of  May  1993  graduates 
were  employed  before  graduation  and  the  remaining  students  were  placed 
before  September.  Before  graduation  day  1994,  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  graduating  class  had  jobs. 
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The  Doctoral  Program 

The  Ph.D.  Program  in  Business  Administration  is  designed  for  individuals 
who  plan  careers  in  research  and  teaching.  A  limited  number  of  students 
are  admitted  each  year,  resulting  in  a  high-quality  learning  environment 
that  emphasizes  rigor  and  personal  attention.  Although  many  students  enter 
the  program  with  an  MBA,  this  degree  is  not  a  requirement  for  admission. 
However,  an  MBA  from  an  accredited  institution  usually  allows  the  student 
to  waive  some  of  the  core  requirements.  Prior  to  admission  to  the  doctoral 
program,  students  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  elementary  calculus 
and  basic  computer  skills.  A  foreign  language  is  not  required  for  graduation 
from  the  program.  Research  and  teaching  assistantships  are  available  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

Program  of  Study 

The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Business  Administration  are: 

Business  Fundamentals.  All  Ph.D.  students  are  expected  to  possess  or  to 
acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  accounting,  finance,  marketing,  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior,  and  production.  This  requirement  involves  a  level  of  com¬ 
petence  roughly  equivalent  to  the  MBA  core  courses  on  these  topics.  Most 
students  entering  with  a  strong  MBA  or  similar  degree  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  without  additional  coursework.  For  students  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  prior  to  beginning  the  program,  appropriate  courses  will  be 
recommended. 

Economics.  All  Ph.D.  students  are  expected  to  possess  or  to  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  microeconomic  theory  and  macroeconomic  theory.  The  basic 
requirement  is  an  MBA  or  graduate-level  course  on  each  topic.  Once  again, 
most  students  with  an  MBA  meet  this  requirement  without  additional 
coursework.  However,  individual  areas  within  the  Business  School  (e.g., 
finance)  may  require  that  students  take  specific  courses  after  entering  the 
program  to  meet  this  requirement.  For  students  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  prior  to  beginning  the  program,  appropriate  courses  will  be 
recommended. 

Research  Methods /Quantitative  Methodologies.  All  Ph.D.  students  are 
required  to  take  five  courses  (15  hours)  in  Research  Methods/Quantitative 
Methodologies.  At  least  one  course  (3  hours)  must  be  a  research  methods 
course  covering  topics  such  as  philosophy  of  science,  research  design,  sample 
selection,  etc.  At  least  three  of  the  courses  (9  hours)  must  focus  on  quantita¬ 
tive  methodologies  such  as  statistics,  operations  research,  econometrics,  etc. 
The  fifth  course  (3  hours)  may  be  a  more  specialized  research  methods 
course  (e.g.,  survey  research,  lab  experimentation)  or  another  quantitative 
methodologies  course. 

Major  Area  of  Concentration.  All  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  declare 
a  major  area.  The  major  area  consists  of  six  courses  (18  hours).  Students 
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may  concentrate  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Accounting  Operations  Management 

Finance  Organizational  Behavior 

Marketing  Business  Policy  (Strategic  Management) 

These  courses  may  be  a  combination  of  required  courses  offered  within 
the  major  area,  required  courses  offered  outside  of  the  major  area,  or 
approved  elective  courses. 

Supporting  Area.  All  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  declare  a  supporting 
area.  The  supporting  area  consists  of  four  courses  (12  hours).  The  supporting 
area  allows  the  student  to  develop  a  strong  expertise  in  an  area  related 
to  the  student’s  research  and  teaching  interests.  These  courses  are  usually 
drawn  from  a  single  area  within  the  Business  School  or  from  a  specific 
outside  department,  but  a  student  may  assemble  four  courses  from  more 
than  one  area  if  they  represent  a  coherent  package. 

Research  Paper.  During  the  summer  and  fall  following  the  first  year,  all 
Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  complete  a  research  paper.  The  paper  must 
be  evaluated  and  approved  by  the  student’s  faculty.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  provide  the  student  with  important  research  experience 
and  to  develop  research  and  writing  skills.  Most  of  these  papers  are 
presented  later  at  professional  meetings,  and  many  are  published.  Some 
of  the  research  papers  are  developed  further  as  dissertations. 

Comprehensive  Examination.  All  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  pass  a 
written  comprehensive  examination  on  the  student’s  major  area  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  relevant  material  from  the  other  requirements.  This  examina¬ 
tion  is  usually  taken  after  the  completion  of  coursework,  typically  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  Some  areas  may  require  an  oral  examination  after 
the  completion  of  the  written  examination. 

Dissertation.  All  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  complete  a  dissertation 
prior  to  graduation  from  the  program.  The  dissertation  is  a  thorough  theor¬ 
etical  and  empirical  investigation  of  a  specific  problem  that  is  important 
to  the  student’s  major  area.  The  dissertation  derives  value  from  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  knowledge,  from  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  it  is  organized  and 
presented,  and  from  the  demonstrated  development  of  the  student’s  concep¬ 
tual  and  research  skills.  Before  substantial  work  on  the  dissertation  is  under¬ 
taken,  a  written  dissertation  proposal  must  be  presented  and  approved  by 
the  student’s  dissertation  committee.  In  most  cases,  the  dissertation  proposal 
is  completed  during  the  student’s  third  year  in  residence,  and  the  disserta¬ 
tion  is  completed  during  the  fourth  year. 

Teaching  and  Research.  All  students  are  required  to  serve  as  a  teaching 
assistant  for  two  semesters  and  a  research  assistant  for  at  least  one  semester 
as  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  doctorate.  Students  are  also  required 
to  work  with  faculty  for  one  semester  on  the  development  of  their  teaching 
skills. 
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Employment 

Through  contacts  with  professors  at  other  universities,  the  faculty  works 
closely  with  students  to  identify  and  evaluate  prospective  positions.  The 
director  of  the  Doctoral  Program  also  maintains  a  file  of  universities, 
research  institutions,  and  other  organizations  seeking  persons  with  doctor¬ 
ates  in  business  administration.  To  aid  in  the  job  search,  the  Kenan-Flagler 
Business  School  normally  pays  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  for  each  student 
to  attend  a  major  professional  meeting  in  the  year  in  which  he  or  she  seeks 
employment. 


Tuition 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  1993-1994  academic  year  are  $722.85  per  semester 
for  residents  of  North  Carolina  and  $4,243.85  for  nonresidents.  Charges 
are  based  on  the  number  of  credit  hours  the  student  takes  per  semester. 
For  students  who  take  less  than  nine  hours,  the  semester  rates  are: 


6-8.9  hours 
3-5.9  hours 
0-2.9  hours 
Thesis 


N.C.  Resident 

$876.10 

755.35 

633.60 

711.60 


Nonresident 

$3,517.10 

2,515.35 

1.513.60 

1.227.60 


Tuition  and  fees  are  set  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  and  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester  basis  and  are  due  at  registra¬ 
tion.  University  regulations  concerning  the  payment  of  tuition  appear  on 
pages  73-76. 

A  student  accepted  for  admission  reserves  a  place  by  payment  of  a  $50.00 
nonrefundable  enrollment  deposit  that  is  credited  toward  tuition  for  the 
semester  for  which  the  student  is  admitted. 

Graduate  students  who  are  awarded  a  fellowship  or  assistantship  and 
who  perform  specific  academic  duties  may  qualifv  for  the  in-state  tuition 
rate  during  the  term  of  the  appointment.  Payment  for  this  special  tuition 
rate  and  for  student  fees  is  due  at  registration  and  is  the  student’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  balance  will  be  credited  by  the  department  through  a  service 
appointment  credit. 

Financial  Aid 

Almost  all  of  the  doctoral  students  in  residence  receive  financial  support 
from  the  school  or  from  the  University.  Most  school  and  University  support 
takes  the  form  of  research  and  teaching  assistantships;  however,  a  limited 
number  of  nonservice  fellowships  are  awarded  each  year.  Loan  funds  are 
available  to  qualified  students  from  the  school  and  from  the  University. 

Assistantships  typically  carry  awards  of  $4,625  per  semester;  higher 
awards  are  occasionally  offered.  In  addition,  a  $500-$!, 000  performance 
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bonus  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years  to  all  students 
who  meet  annual  performance  goals.  Stipends  for  nonservice  awards  range 
from  $9,000  to  $12,000  per  academic  year.  Students  awarded  research 
assistantships  are  expected  to  work  approximately  fifteen  hours  per  week; 
those  awarded  teaching  assistantships  have  responsibility  for  one  course 
section  per  semester. 

Once  entering  students  are  awarded  financial  aid  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
school  to  furnish  support  for  eight  semesters  provided  the  student  is  making 
satisfactory  academic  progress. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  also  provides  summer  assistantships 
for  students  receiving  awards  from  the  University  or  the  school  during  the 
academic  year.  The  stipend  is  currently  $2,100  for  the  summer. 

Minority  Presence  Awards 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  General  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program, 
Black  students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are 
residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit 
coursework,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  Doctoral  Study  provides 
stipends  of  $9,000  for  the  academic  year,  with  an  option  of  additional 
support  for  study  in  the  summer  session,  for  Black  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  selected  to  participate.  Becipients  must  be  full-time 
students  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  Doctoral  Program  is  highly  competitive.  Admission 
decisions  are  made  by  the  Ph.D.  Program  Committee,  as  well  as  faculty 
within  each  area. 

The  program  committee  places  considerable  weight  upon  the  applicant’s 
potential  for  intellectual  development  as  demonstrated  by  prior  academic 
or  other  activity.  The  committee  also  seeks  evidence  that  the  applicant 
has  made  a  commitment  to  a  career  of  scholarship  and  research,  and  that 
he  or  she  has  attained  the  emotional  maturity  necessary  to  complete  a 
rigorous  program  of  study. 

The  only  degree  requirement  for  admission  is  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Most  students  in  the  Doctoral 
Program  hold  MBA  or  equivalent  graduate  degrees.  Others  hold  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate  degrees  in  disciplines  closely  related  to  their  proposed 
fields  of  concentration  — for  example,  psychology  for  a  concentration  in 
organizational  behavior  or  mathematics  for  a  concentration  in  quantitative 
methods.  However,  students  with  unrelated  prior  work  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Doctoral  Program  and  have  done  well. 

Each  applicant  files  the  following  material  with  the  Graduate  School, 
Campus  Box  No.  4010,  Bynum  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-4010. 
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□  A  completed  application  for  admission; 

□  Official  transcripts  for  all  college  and  university  work  to  date.  Appli¬ 
cants  are  requested  to  provide  translations  of  transcripts  not  in 
English; 

□  Three  letters  of  recommendation  written  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  applicant’s  research  potential,  interest  in  the  proposed  area  of 
concentration,  or  career  plans; 

□  Scores  for  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  or  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  administered  by  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540.  The  applicant  should  request  that  ETS  send 
an  official  score  report  directly  to  the  Graduate  School,  Campus 
Box  No.  4010,  Bynum  Hall.  The  program  committee  recommends 
that  applicants  take  the  GMAT  within  twelve  months  of  seeking 
admission; 

□  An  application  fee  of  $55.00  — no  fee  waivers  granted; 

□  Foreign  students  must  submit  scores  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  administered  by  the  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service.  They  must  also  complete  a  special  financial  form. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  apply  for  admission  for  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter,  which  begins  in  late  August.  Occasionally  students  may  enter  in  the 
spring  term,  which  begins  in  mid-January.  Applications  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  February  1  for  the  following  fall  term,  and  by  September  30 
for  the  spring  term. 

Applicants  to  the  Doctoral  Program  are  automatically  considered  for 
financial  aid.  Persons  who  seek  financial  aid  offered  through  the  University 
should  make  sure  their  applications  for  admission  and  aid  are  on  file  by 
February  1.  The  award  procedure  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 
is  considerably  more  flexible,  but  prospective  students  should  submit  appli¬ 
cations  by  February  1  to  receive  maximum  consideration. 

While  not  mandatory,  it  is  desirable  that  prospective  applicants  visit 
the  campus.  Campus  interviews  provide  valuable  insights  to  members  of 
the  program  committee  and  permit  prospective  students  to  see  the  Doctoral 
Program  firsthand.  Local  arrangements  may  be  made  through  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Doctoral  Program. 

Individuals  who  would  like  to  discuss  the  Doctoral  Program  in  more 
detail  are  invited  to  contact  the  program  office,  (919)  962-1657. 
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Graduate  Courses: 

Overview  by  Area 

Accounting 

MBA  Required  Courses 

270  Accounting  and  Control  I 

271  Accounting  and  Control  II 

MAC  Required  Courses 

240  Financial  Accounting  Research  and  Applications  (or  245) 
242A  Auditing 

243  Advanced  Management  Accounting 

244  Principles  of  Federal  Income  Taxation 

245  Tax  Research  (or  240) 

270M  Financial  Accounting  I  (Summer) 

271M  Financial  Accounting  II  (Summer) 

273M  Management  Accounting  (243  Summer) 

274M  Principles  of  Federal  Income  Taxation  (244  Summer) 

MBA/Master  of  Accounting/Ph.D.  Electives 

240  Financial  Accounting  Research  and  Applications 

241  Financial  Accounting  Theory 
242A  Auditing 

242B  Advanced  Auditing 

243  Advanced  Management  Accounting 

244  Principles  of  Federal  Income  Taxation 

245  Tax  Research 

246A  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Corporations  and  Shareholders 
246B  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Partnerships  and  S  Corporations 
246D  Estate  and  Personal  Financial  Planning  (Mod) 

248A  Accounting  for  Mergers  and  Acquisitions  (Mod) 

248B  Advanced  Accounting  Issues  (Mod) 

248C  Taxation  of  Business  Entities  (Mod) 

249  Professional  Accounting  Policy  and  Practice 

272  Accounting  Information  Systems 

273  Management  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 

277  Taxes  and  Business  Strategy 

278  Advanced  Financial  Accounting  Topics 
270M  Financial  Accounting  I  (Summer) 

271M  Financial  Accounting  II  (Summer) 

273M  Management  Accounting  (Summer) 

274M  Principles  of  Federal  Income  Taxation  (Summer) 

Doctoral  Courses 

376  Seminar  in  Research  in  Accounting 
399  Seminar 
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Finance 


MBA  Required  Courses 

280  Financial  Management 

281  Managerial  Economics 

284  The  Global  External  Environment 

MBA/Ph.D.  Electives 

282  Advanced  Topics  in  Financial  Management 

283  Corporate  Financing 

285  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

286  Investment  Policies 

287  Theory  of  Financial  Management 

288  Portfolio  Management 

299  MBA  Seminar 

Doctoral  Courses 

380  Theory  of  Financial  Management  I 

381  Theory  of  Financial  Management  II 

382  Topics  in  Financial  Management 

385  Seminar  in  Research  in  Finance 

386  Seminar  in  Portfolio  Management 

387  Quantitative  Methods  in  Finance 

388  Seminar  in  Financial  Markets 
399  Seminar/Current  Papers 

Marketing 

MBA  Required  Course 

260  Marketing  Management 

MBA/Ph.D.  Electives 

261  Marketing  Research 

262  Industrial  Marketing 

263  Advertising  Management 

265  Product  Management 

267  Marketing  Strategy  and  Corporate  Planning 
269  Sales  Management 

299  MBA  Seminar 

Doctoral  Courses 

360  Seminar  in  Marketing  I 

361  Seminar  in  Marketing  II 

365  Seminar  in  Current  Marketing  Topics 

367  Issues  in  the  Design  and  Analysis  of  Research  in  Marketing 

368  Seminar  in  Marketing  Research  Methodologies 

399  Seminar 

Operations  Management 

MBA  Required  Course 

230  Production  Management 
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MBA/Ph.D.  Electives 

231  Operations  Management  Policy 

234  Service  Operations 

235  Operations  Systems 

236  International  Technology 

237  Management  of  Technological  Change 

299  MBA  Seminar 

Doctoral  Courses 

330  Theory  of  Operations  Management  I 

331  Theory  of  Operations  Management  II 

332  Diffusion  of  Technological  Innovations 

337  Advanced  Topics  in  Operations  Management 

338  Seminar  in  Operations  Management 

399  Seminar 


Management 

MBA  Required  Course 

250  Leadership  Organization  of  Change 

251  Managerial  Competencies 

MBA/Ph.D.  Electives 

252  Conflict  in  Organizations 

254  Organizational  Development 

257  Personnel  Administration 

292  Labor-Management  Relations 

299  MBA  Seminar 

Doctoral  Courses 

351  Individual  Behavior  in  Organizations 

352  Interpersonal  and  Intergroup  Behavior  in  Business  Organizations 

353  Macro  Organizational  Behavior 

354  Organizational  Design  and  Development 

355  Methods  in  Organizational  Behavior  Research 

356  Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior 

357  Seminar  in  Human  Resource  Management 

399  Seminar  in  Strategy  Formulation 

Seminar  in  Strategy  Implementation 
Seminar  in  Strategy  Survey 

Quantitative  Methods 

MBA  Required  Courses 

200  Quantitative  Methods  I 

201  Quantitative  Methods  II 

MBA/Ph.D.  Electives 

206  Decision  Theory 

299  MBA  Seminar 
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Doctoral  Courses 

210  Deterministic  Methods  in  Operations  Research  I 

211  Deterministic  Methods  in  Operations  Research  II 

212  Nonlinear  Optimization 

213  Advanced  Linear  Programming 

214  Topics  in  Integer  Programming 

399  Seminar 

Special  Fields 

MBA  Required  Courses 

281  Managerial  Economics 

284  Stabilization  and  Economic  Growth 

293  Ethics 

295  Building  and  Managing  a  Globally  Oriented  Firm 
297  Integrative  Management  and  Business  Communication 

MBA/Ph.D.  Electives 

215  Risk  Management 

216  Real  Property  Decisions 

217  Development  Feasibility  and  Land  Use  Policy 

220  Comparative  Management 

222  Business  Associations  and  Securities  Regulation 
291  Management  of  Not-for-Profit  Organizations 

296  New  Enterprise  Development 

299  MBA  Seminar 

Doctoral  Course 

399  Seminar 
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MBA,  MAC,  and  Doctoral  Courses 

200  Quantitative  Methods  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  business 
administration.  An  introduction  to  basic  mathematical  concepts  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  decision  models  in  management  situations.  Fall.  Greis,  Jones,  Neebe, 
Rubin,  Evans. 

201  Quantitative  Methods  II  (3).  A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  200. 
Spring.  Greis,  Jones,  Neebe,  Rubin,  Evans. 

206  Decision  Theory  (Operations  Research  245)  (3).  Axiomatic  development 
of  subjective  probability  and  utility  theory;  introduction  to  decision  analysis, 
statistical  decision  theory,  and  game  theory.  Fall.  Jones. 

210  Deterministic  Methods  in  Operations  Research  I  (Operations  Research  210) 
(3).  Prerequisites,  calculus  of  several  variables,  linear  or  matrix  algebra.  A  study 
of  the  basic  principles  of  linear  programming,  including  the  simplex  algorithm, 
duality,  and  postoptimality  and  analysis,  and  an  introduction  to  nonlinear  pro¬ 
gramming.  Fall.  D.  Rubin. 

211  Deterministic  Methods  in  Operations  Research  II  (Operations  Research  211) 
(3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  210  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Model¬ 
ing  and  solution  techniques  for  problems  in  integer  programming,  networks,  and 
dynamic  programming.  Spring.  Wagner. 

212  Nonlinear  Optimization  (Operations  Research  212)  (3).  Prerequisites, 
Business  Administration  210  and  advanced  calculus  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Convexity,  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  optimality,  sensitivity  analysis, 
and  algorithms  for  unconstrained  and  constrained  problems.  Spring.  Staff. 

213  Advanced  Linear  Programming  (Operations  Research  213)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  210  or  equivalent.  Topics  in  linear  programming  including 
large-scale  problems,  special  structures,  computational  considerations,  and 
quadratic  programming.  Fall  (alternate  years).  D.  Rubin. 

214  Topics  in  Integer  Programming  (Operations  Research  214)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  211.  Possible  topics  include  Lagrangian  relaxation, 
Benders’  decomposition,  group  theoretic  approaches,  locations  models,  and  match¬ 
ing  and  covering  models.  Fall  (alternate  years).  D.  Rubin. 

215  Risk  Management  (3).  Evaluation  and  management  of  insurable  risks  faced 
by  the  business  firm.  Fall  or  spring.  Lee. 

216  Real  Property  Decisions  (3).  Introduction  to  theoretical  framework  and 
analytical  techniques  common  to  real  property  decision  making.  Fall.  Staff. 

217  Development  Feasibility  and  Land  Use  Policy  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  in  business  administration,  law,  economics,  or  city  and  regional  plan¬ 
ning.  Analysis  of  the  public-private  interface  in  real  estate  development.  Lectures 
and  readings  support  student  projects  that  attempt  to  match  entrepreneurial  goals 
with  public  policy  objectives.  Fall  or  spring.  Miles. 

220  Comparative  Management  (3).  Comparison  of  different  managerial  styles, 
methods,  and  settings  among  the  major  countries  and  regions  in  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  the  problems  of  doing  business  in  a  foreign  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  different  roles  of  enterprise.  Fall.  Behrman. 
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222  Business  Associations  and  Securities  Regulation  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  in  business  administration.  Topics  include  the  law  of  agency,  partnership, 
limited  partnerships,  closely  held  corporations,  public  corporations,  and  federal 
securities  regulation.  Fall  or  spring.  Mann. 

230  Production  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  business 
administration.  Analysis  and  solution  of  production  problems  in  the  total  firm 
environment.  The  development  of  production  policies  and  controls  under  varying 
objectives  and  constraints.  Fall  and  spring.  Fischer,  Marucheck. 

231  Operations  Management  Policy  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
230  or  equivalent.  Operations  management  policy  information  and  administration 
by  case  and  field  analysis  in  selected  industries,  emphasizing  integration  of  opera¬ 
tions  management  with  the  major  goals  of  the  organization.  Spring.  Pannesi. 

234  Service  Operations  (3).  Prerequisite,  Operations  Management  230  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Includes  service  package  development,  yield  management,  scheduling,  queu¬ 
ing,  quality  measurement,  globalization  of  back  offices,  managing  professional 
services  including  facilitator  services.  Fall.  McLaughlin. 

235  Operations  Systems  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  230  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Intensive  study  of  approaches  to  designing  efficient  operating  systems, 
including  forecasting;  output  planning,  scheduling,  and  control;  inventory  con¬ 
trol;  physical  distribution  planning,  and  facilities  location.  Fall.  Pannesi. 

236  International  Technology  (3).  Increasingly,  general  managers  are  faced  with 
issues  regarding  strategic  choices  related  to  the  rate  and  direction  of  technological 
change.  In  order  to  perform  in  this  role,  the  general  manager  must  understand 
the  economic  and  social  bases  for  invention  and  innovation  in  an  institutional 
context,  methodologies  for  forecasting  technological  change,  and  the  institutional 
orchestration  of  research  and  development.  In  addition,  science  and  technology 
are  also  increasingly  international  in  character.  The  international  transfer  of 
technology  in  a  manner  that  maintains  agility  without  risking  intellectual  property 
is  becoming  a  central  issue  in  the  development  of  the  global  corporation.  This 
course  deals  with  both  the  internal  and  external  management  of  science  and 
technology,  using  case  and  experimental  approaches  as  well  as  class  discussion 
formats.  Fall  or  spring.  Staff. 

237  Management  of  Technological  Change  (3).  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  the 
second  year  of  the  MBA  program.  Topics  in  the  management  of  technology  includ¬ 
ing  technology  forecasting,  technology  transfer,  and  the  management  of  R&D 
groups.  Fall.  Fischer. 

240  Financial  Accounting  Research  and  Applications  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business 
Administration  171  and  172,  or  270M  and  271M.  Provides  necessary  background 
and  skills  to  analyze  and  research  corporate  financial  reporting  in  light  of  contem¬ 
porary  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Fall.  Bowen. 

241  Financial  Accounting  Theory  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Administration  171 
and  172,  or  270M  and  271M.  Examination  of  economic  consequences  of  financial 
accounting  information  within  investing  and  contracting  settings.  Spring.  Wahlen. 

242A  Auditing  (3).  A  course  in  auditing  theory  and  practice.  Auditing  standards, 
procedures,  rules  of  professional  conduct,  and  related  materials  of  professional 
importance  are  studied.  Fall.  McDaniel. 
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242B  Advanced  Auditing  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  242A  or 
equivalent.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  1)  accounting  internal  control 
issues  in  computer-based  systems,  and  2)  generalized  and  special  purpose  audit 
software.  Spring.  Blocher. 

243  Advanced  Management  Accounting  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  170.  Study  of  cost  accounting  systems,  including  cost  accumulation,  cost  mea¬ 
surement,  and  choice  of  costs  to  be  included  in  the  measurement.  Fall.  Staff. 

244  Principles  of  Federal  Income  Taxation  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  172  or  permission  of  instructor.  Underlying  principles  of  the  federal  income 
tax  law,  with  emphasis  on  individuals,  emphasis  on  problem  recognition  and  tax 
planning.  Fall.  Shackelford. 

245  Tax  Research  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  244,  274M,  or  equi¬ 
valent.  A  study  of  the  techniques  of  research  in  taxation  applied  to  routine  and 
complex  tax  problems.  Concentration  on  locating  and  assessing  authority,  and 
formal  communication.  Fall.  Hoffman. 

246 A  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Corporations  and  Shareholders  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  Business  Administration  245  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  advanced  study 
of  corporate  taxation,  with  emphasis  on  Subchapter  C:  corporate  organization, 
distributions,  liquidation,  reorganizations,  and  special  corporate  problems.  Fall. 
Collins. 

246B  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Partnerships  and  S  Corporations  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  Business  Administration  245  or  permission  of  instructor.  Advanced  study  of 
federal  income  taxation  of  partners  and  partnerships,  including  formation,  opera¬ 
tion  and  termination;  a  study  of  S  corporations  and  effects  of  an  S  election  on 
shareholders.  Spring.  Hoffman. 

246D  Estate  and  Personal  Finance  Planning  (1.5).  Prerequisite,  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  245.  A  study  of  federal  estate  and  gift  taxation;  income  taxation  of  estates 
and  trusts.  Emphasis  on  tax  aspects  of  income  gift  and  estate  planning.  Spring. 
Bowen. 

248A  Accounting  for  Mergers  and  Acquisitions  (1.5).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  172  or  271M.  Advanced  topics,  including  accounting  for  mergers 
and  other  business  combinations,  foreign  operations,  and  conlidated  financial 
statements.  Fall  and  spring.  Bowen. 

248B  Not-For-Profit  Accounting  (1.5).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  172 
or  271M.  Advanced  topics  dealing  with  governmental  and  not-for-profit  entities, 
partnerships,  and  corporate  reorganizations.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

248C  Taxation  of  Business  Entities  (1.5).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
244.  Study  of  tax  principles  applied  to  the  formation,  operation,  and  dissolution 
of  corporations,  S  corporations,  and  partnerships.  Spring.  Collins. 

249  Professional  Accounting  Policy  and  Practice  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  242A  or  equivalents.  Focuses  on  current  financial  reporting  contro¬ 
versies  and  ethical  issues  in  the  accounting  profession,  with  emphasis  on  oral  and 
written  communication  skills.  Spring.  Cox,  Langenderfer. 

250  Human  Behavior  in  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in 
business  administration.  The  analysis  of  individual  and  group  behavior  in 
organizations  and  applications  to  organizational  relations.  Fall  and  spring. 
Bateman,  Bell,  Bigoness,  Blackburn,  Rosen,  Shapiro. 
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252  Conflict  in  Organizations  (3).  An  understanding  of  the  factors  in  conflict 
and  conflict  resolution  within  management  and  between  management  and 
employees.  Spring.  Staff. 

254  Organizational  Development  (3).  Methods  for  changing  and  developing 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations.  Analysis  of  different  individual  therapy 
techniques;  group  growth  techniques  such  as  T-groups  and  encounter  groups; 
organization  design  strategy.  Fall  and  spring.  Bell. 

257  Personnel  Administration  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  250  or 
equivalent.  A  study  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  an  effective  workforce.  Analysis  of  problems  by  case  study.  Fall  and  spring. 
Bigoness,  Bosen. 

260  Marketing  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  business 
administration.  A  course  to  develop  an  understanding  of  marketing  problems 
and  to  survey  policies  and  procedures  for  the  formulation,  execution,  and  appraisal 
of  marketing  programs.  Spring.  Armstrong,  Didow,  Kendall,  Perreault. 


Students  gather  to  talk  and  study  outside  Carroll  Hall  between  classes. 
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261  Marketing  Research  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  260.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  research  methodology  for  marketing  decision  making.  Emphasizes  issues 
in  research  design,  data  collection,  and  the  use  of  statistical  analysis.  Lecture 
and  cases  or  project.  Fall.  Bayus. 

262  Industrial  Marketing  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  260.  An 
analysis  of  the  marketing  of  industrial  goods  and  services.  Lecture  and  case 
analyses  used.  Spring.  Klompmaker. 

263  Advertising  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  260. 
Management  aspects  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  including  development 
of  advertising  strategy  and  media  allocation.  Lecture,  cases,  and  projects.  Fall. 
Tillman. 

265  Product  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  260.  Exam¬ 
ines  consumer  product  management.  Major  topics  include  the  product  manage¬ 
ment  system;  branding  and  brand  equity;  relationships  with  the  trade;  new 
product  development  and  testing;  advertising  and  promotion;  and  market  analysis. 
Lecture,  discussion,  and  corporate-sponsored  team  projects.  Fall.  Didow,  Mason. 

267  Marketing  Strategy  and  Corporate  Planning  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  260.  Conceptual  frameworks  and  analytical  techniques  useful  in 
dealing  with  long-range  strategic  issues  of  corporate  direction  and  product-market 
focus,  and  the  development  of  marketing  strategy  and  competitively  defensible 
positions.  Fall  and  spring,  Headen. 

269  Sales  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  260.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  sales  personnel,  including  recruiting,  training,  assignment,  and  control. 
Lectures  and  cases.  Spring.  Staff. 

270  Accounting  and  Control  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  business 
administration.  Accumulation  and  analysis  of  cost  data  for  managerial  decisions; 
introduction  to  management  planning  and  control.  Fall.  Landsman,  Bylinski. 

270M  Financial  Accounting  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  270  or 
equivalent.  Income  measurement  and  valuation  issues  related  to  assets  and  liabil¬ 
ities.  First  summer  session.  Staff. 

271  Accounting  and  Control  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  business 
administration.  An  advanced  problems  survey  course  in  financial  accounting 
covering  special  reporting  problems  and  analysis  of  financial  statement  data.  Fall. 
Bylinski. 

271M  Financial  Accounting  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  270M 
or  equivalent.  Income  measurement  and  valuation  issues  related  to  stockholders’ 
equity;  price-level  and  fair  value;  special  sales  methods;  accounting  changes  and 
pensions.  Second  summer  session.  Staff. 

272  Accounting  Information  Systems  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
172  or  equivalent.  Study  of  the  design,  operation,  and  control  of  accounting  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  their  integration  with  other  information  systems.  Spring. 
Blocher. 

273  Management  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  270  or  equivalent.  The  role  of  accounting  and  the  information 
function  within  organizations.  Management  decision  models,  analysis,  and  finan¬ 
cial  controls  are  considered.  Fall.  Staff. 
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273M  Management  Accounting  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  271 
or  equivalent.  A  study  of  cost  systems,  managerial  use  of  cost  information.  Summer 
session.  Staff. 

274M  Principles  of  Federal  Income  Taxation  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  270.  Concepts  and  principles  of  federal  income  taxation  of  individuals 
and  corporations.  Summer  session.  Staff. 

277  Taxes  and  Business  Strategy  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  270 
or  equivalent.  Significance  of  taxes  relevant  to  business  decisions;  sets  in  perspective 
tax  factors  and  other  considerations  influencing  the  decision  process.  Spring. 
Collins,  Shackelford. 

278  Advanced  Financial  Accounting  Topics  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  271  or  equivalent.  Concepts  and  methods  underlying  financial  report¬ 
ing;  analysis  and  use  of  financial  accounting  data.  Spring.  Bylinski,  Whalen. 

280  Financial  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  business 
administration.  Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  nonfinancial  firms, 
including  working  capital  management,  capital  rationing  and  cost  of  capital, 
and  capital  structures.  Spring.  Pringle. 

281  Managerial  Economics  (3).  Applies  economic  theory  to  specific  firm  and 
industry  situations.  Fall.  Ravenscraft. 

282  Advanced  Topics  in  Financial  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  280  or  equivalent.  Analysis  of  specific  financial  problems  of  inter¬ 
est  to  managers.  Fall  or  spring.  Pringle. 

283  Corporate  Financing  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  280  or  equi¬ 
valent.  Topics  include  information  relations  with  financial  markets,  dividend 
policy,  sources  of  external  capital,  marketing  of  securities  instruments,  and  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  Fall  or  spring.  McEnally. 

284  The  Global  External  Environment  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
200.  Learn  how  economic  policy  decisions  and  the  world  economic  situation  affect 
individual  organizations.  Spring.  Smith. 

285  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
280  or  equivalent.  Financial  institutions  as  suppliers  of  funds  to  the  money  and 
capital  markets.  Comparative  financial  policies  of  institutions  considered  in  the 
context  of  their  market  environments.  Fall  or  spring.  Eisenbeis. 

286  Investment  Policies  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  280  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  A  basic  treatment  of  investment  policies,  with  emphasis  upon  long-run  values. 
Portfolio  policies  of  financial  institutions  are  examined.  Fall  or  spring.  Gultekin, 
McEnally,  Rendleman. 

287  Theory  of  Financial  Management  (3).  Focuses  on  the  conceptual  founda¬ 
tions  of  corporate  finance.  Includes  topics  such  as  the  theory  of  capital  structure; 
interactions  between  corporate  investment  and  financing  decisions;  the  pricing 
of  complex  financial  claims;  and  investment  and  financing  under  informational 
asymmetry.  Fall  or  spring.  Rendleman. 

288  Portfolio  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  286  or  equi¬ 
valent.  Policy  formulation  and  actual  management  for  the  Reynolds  Student 
Investment  Trust  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Spring.  McEnally, 
Rendleman. 
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291  Management  of  Not-for-Profit  Organizations  (Human  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  291)  (3).  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  managing  not-for-profit  organizations, 
including  resource  allocation,  control,  marketing,  operations,  professionalism, 
evaluation,  and  organization.  Spring.  McLaughlin. 

292  Labor-Management  Relations  (3).  An  advanced  study  of  the  procedure, 
subject  matter,  and  legal  framework  of  collective  bargaining.  Fall  and  spring. 
Staff. 

293  Ethics  (1.5).  Course  examines  the  ethical  foundations  of  capitalism  and  the 
institutions  that  reflect  them.  It  also  discusses  several  ethical  issues  currently  facing 
managers.  Spring.  Behrman,  Peirce,  Roberts. 

295  Building  and  Managing  a  Globally  Oriented  Firm  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  in  business  administration.  Integrating  and  building  upon  the  business 
administration  core,  this  course  approaches  policy  making  and  administration 
in  an  organization  from  the  point  of  view  of  top  management.  Fall  and  spring. 
Kesner,  Zeithaml. 

296  New  Enterprise  Development  (3).  Prerequisite,  second-year  MBA  standing. 
Starting  new  ventures.  Securing  venture  capital  (banks,  venture  capital  firms, 
individuals,  SBICs);  legal  and  tax  considerations;  preparing  and  using  the  business 
plan;  mergers  and  acquisitions;  going  public.  Spring.  Tillman. 

297  Integrative  Management  and  Business  Communication  (3).  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  in  business  administration.  Two-semester  course  beginning  fall 
semester  only.  Integration  of  the  functional  and  tool  courses  and  their  application 
to  a  variety  of  business  problems;  emphasis  on  problem  identification  and  on 
oral  and  written  communication  of  analysis  and  recommendations.  Fall  and 
spring.  Anderson,  Levin. 

299  MBA  Seminar  (3).  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  the  MBA  Program.  Spring 
and  fall.  Staff. 

307  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Management  Thought  (3).  An  advanced  course 
dealing  with  the  evolution  of  management  thought.  Spring.  Staff. 

330  Theory  of  Operations  Management  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Rigorous  study  of  traditional  and  modern  issues,  problems,  and 
approaches  in  operations  management.  Fall.  Staff. 

331  Theory  of  Operations  Management  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  330  or  equivalent.  A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  330.  Spring. 
Fischer. 

332  Theories  of  Operations  Management  (3).  Prerequisites,  doctoral  candidate 
standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Economic,  organizational,  and  behav¬ 
ioral  forces  that  underlie  the  process  through  which  technological  innovations 
are  brought  into  organizations.  Offered  every  other  year.  A  continuation  of 
Business  Administration  330  and  331.  Fall. 

337  Advanced  Topics  in  Operations  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  a  specific  area  in  operations  management. 
Fall.  Staff. 

338  Seminar  in  Operations  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Intensive  study  of  a  specific  area  in  operations  management.  Spring. 
Staff. 
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351  Individual  Behavior  in  Organizations  (3).  Analysis  of  individual  behavior, 
adjustment,  and  effectiveness.  Examination  of  perception,  learning,  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  decision  making,  motivation,  and  personality.  Applications  to  management 
of  human  resources.  Fall.  Bateman. 

352  Interpersonal  and  Intergroup  Behavior  in  Business  Organizations  (3).  Inten¬ 
sive  critical  examination  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  behavior,  including  deci¬ 
sion  processes,  communication,  conflict,  and  conflict  resolution  in  large  organi¬ 
zations.  Case  studies  are  used  to  illustrate  application  in  business.  Spring.  Shapiro. 

353  Macro  Organizational  Behavior  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in 
business  administration.  Intensive  study  of  theory  and  research  in  organizational 
structure,  coordinating  and  control  mechanisms,  design  parameters  and  environ¬ 
ments.  Spring.  Staff. 

354  Organizational  Design  and  Development  (3).  The  development  of  under¬ 
standing  and  skills  in  changing  and  evolving  organizational  design,  interpersonal 
relationships,  and  people,  in  order  to  achieve  desired  organizational  goals.  Spring. 
Staff. 

355  Methods  in  Organizational  Behavior  Research  (3).  Research  in  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  with  consideration  of  establishing  experimental  designs,  data  col¬ 
lection,  and  application  of  appropriate  methods  in  the  analysis  of  data.  Spring. 
Blackburn. 

356  Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Intensive  study  of  important  current  theory  and  research  in  organizational 
behavior.  Fall.  Staff. 

357  Seminar  in  Human  Resource  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 
Administration  250  or  equivalent.  Review  of  resource  planning,  acquisition,  con¬ 
trol,  training,  compensation,  and  related  human  resource  topics.  Fall.  Rosen. 

360  Seminar  in  Marketing  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Inten¬ 
sive  study  of  problems  in  establishing  marketing  goals,  consumer  demand,  product 
selection  and  identification,  pricing  policies  and  decisions.  Fall.  Workman. 

361  Seminar  in  Marketing  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  360. 
Intensive  study  of  problems  in  design  of  distribution  channels,  marketing  logistics, 
promotional  decision  and  evaluations,  sales  forecasting,  and  analysis.  Spring. 
Bloom,  Bayus. 

365  Seminar  in  Current  Marketing  Topics  (1).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Advanced  research  in  marketing.  A  seminar  to  discuss  current  research 
of  doctoral  candidates,  faculty,  and  invited  guests.  Fall  and  spring.  Armstrong. 

367  Issues  in  the  Design  and  Analysis  of  Research  in  Marketing  (3).  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  in  business  administration.  A  review  of  major  issues  in  research 
in  marketing,  including  philosophy  of  science,  measurement,  and  experimental 
and  quasi-experimental  design.  Fall.  Perreault. 

368  Seminar  in  Marketing  Research  Methodology  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Study  of  research  design,  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis, 
sample  design,  and  problems  of  measurement  in  research  in  marketing.  Spring. 
Mason,  Perreault. 
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376  Seminar  in  Research  in  Accounting  (0  to  1).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  An  informal  seminar  to  discuss  current  research  in  accounting.  Fall 
and  spring.  Staff. 

377  Seminar  in  Taxation  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Analysis 
of  selected  topics  for  taxable  entities.  Nature  and  significance  of  taxation  affecting 
business  decisions.  Development  of  tax  law  and  critical  appraisal  of  current  law. 
Spring.  Staff. 

380  Theory  of  Financial  Management  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Introduction  to  the  theories  of  asset  pricing.  Fall.  Gultekin,  Conrad 
Rendleman. 

381  Theory  of  Financial  Management  II  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  380  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Review  of  tests  of  various 
aspects  of  the  theory  of  financial  management,  and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
theory’s  usefulness  to  financial  managers.  Spring.  Staff. 

382  Topics  in  Financial  Management  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Administration 
381  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Advanced  topics  in  the  theory 
and  testing  of  financial  management.  Spring.  Staff. 

385  Seminar  in  Research  in  Finance  (0  to  1).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Advanced  research  in  business  finance  and  investment.  An  informal 
seminar  to  discuss  current  research  of  doctoral  candidates,  faculty,  and  others. 
Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

386  Seminar  in  Portfolio  Management  (Economics  386)  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Development,  testing,  and  economic  effects  of  models  for 
determining  the  selection  of  assets.  Fall  or  spring.  Conrad,  Gultekin. 

387  Quantitative  Methods  in  Finance  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Review  of  information-generating  and  optimizing  models  and  their  applicabil¬ 
ity  to  decision  making  in  finance.  Fall  or  spring.  Conrad,  Gultekin. 

388  Seminar  in  Financial  Markets  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Intensive  study  of  market  characteristics  and  interrelationships,  market  price  and 
yield  determination,  impact  of  monetary  and  regulatory  policies,  and  effect  of 
market  structure  on  performance.  Spring.  Eisenbeis. 

390  Strategic  Management  I  (3).  A  broad  survey  of  topics  current  in  the  field 
of  strategic  management,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature  and 
methodologies  in  the  field.  Fall.  Staff. 

391  Strategic  Management  II  (3).  A  focused  review  of  methods  and  constructs 
used  in  economic  models  of  strategy,  global  strategy,  and  technology.  Fall  and 
spring.  Staff. 

392  Strategic  Management  III  (3).  A  review  of  models  of  strategic  formation 
and  strategic  implementation.  Fall  or  spring.  Staff. 

394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (3  or  more).  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

399  Seminar  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Individual  research 
in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department.  Fall  and 
spring.  Staff. 

400  General  Registration  (0). 
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The  Graduate  Faculty 

Accounting 

Professor  Edward  J.  Blocher  (C.P.A.-Texas;  C.M.A.;  Ph.D.,  Texas)  is  interested 
in  auditing,  financial  statement  risk  analysis,  and  management  accounting.  His 
recent  research  includes  a  study  of  auditors’  risk  evaluation  judgments. 

Linda  C.  Bowen  (C.P.A.-North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State) 
is  associate  professor  of  accounting.  Dr.  Bowen’s  research  concerns  financial 
accounting  theory,  auditing,  and  federal  income  taxation.  She  is  a  consultant 
and  conducts  seminars,  and  she  received  a  national  research  grant  to  study  quality 
control  review  of  CPA  firms.  She  holds  an  Outstanding  Educators  of  America 
Award  and  was  recently  elected  to  Who’s  Who  in  American  Women. 

Associate  Professor  Joseph  H.  Bylinski  (C.P.A.-Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State) 
wrote  his  1980  dissertation  on  cost-effective  auditing  of  management  fraud.  He 
worked  several  years  as  a  public  accountant  and  is  conducting  research  on  auditor 
and  investor  evaluation  of  audit  information.  He  is  an  award-winning  teacher 
in  the  MBA  and  Executive  MBA  programs. 

Julie  H.  Collins  (C.P.A.-Florida  and  Oklahoma;  Ph.D.,  Florida)  is  associate 
professor  of  accounting.  Dr.  Collins  is  the  recipient  of  two  Arthur  Young  Tax 
Research  Grants.  She  is  active  in  the  American  Accounting  Association  and  serves 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Taxation  Association.  She 
has  recently  published  in  Journal  of  Taxation,  Tax  Advisor,  Journal  of  the 
American  Taxation  Association,  and  Issues  in  Accounting  Education. 

John  R.  M.  Hand  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago)  is  an  associate  professor.  His 
research  interests  emphasize  financial  accounting.  Dr.  Hand  is  an  expert  on  issues 
related  to  financial  accounting  and  capital  markets,  particularly  behavioral  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  processing  of  accounting  information  in  the  determination  of  security 
prices.  Previously,  he  held  positions  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  Yale 
University. 

Associate  Professor  David  E.  Hoffman  (C.P.A.-Texas;  Ph.D.,  Texas)  has  published 
several  papers  on  tax  factors  in  small  business  organizations.  He  continues  research 
in  this  field.  His  primary  teaching  interests  are  federal  taxation  of  corporations 
and  partnerships  as  well  as  tax  research  methodology. 

Professor  Wayne  R.  Landsman  (Ph.D.,  Stanford)  earned  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Princeton  University  and  completed  graduate  work  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  Landsman  was  a  corecipient  of  the  Wildman  Medal  Award  issued  by  the 
American  Accounting  Association  for  his  project,  “Incremental  Information  Con¬ 
tent  of  Statement  33  Disclosures.”  His  research  deals  with  the  effects  of  financial 
disclosure  and  stock  prices.  He  received  the  Ph.D.  Teaching  Award  in  1992. 

Harold  Q.  Langenderfer  (M.B.A.,  Northwestern;  D.B.A.,  Indiana)  is  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  Professor  of  Professional  Accounting.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Accounting  Association  and  the  N.C.  Association  of  CPAs  and  has  served 
on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  and  the 
AICPA  Board  of  CPA  Examiners.  He  also  has  been  acting  director  of  the  school's 
Executive  Program.  He  is  coauthor  of  books  on  accounting  principles,  income 
tax,  and  CPA  exam  review.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  AICPA  Education  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  and  director  of  the  American  Accounting  Association  (AAA) 
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Project  of  Professionalism  and  Ethics.  His  work  in  the  area  of  accounting  ethics 
has  included  writing  ethics  cases,  teaching  ethics  in  the  classroom  and  in  CPE 
courses,  writing  ethics  journal  articles,  and  helping  the  AAA  develop  a  book  of 
ethics  cases. 

Linda  S.  McDaniel  (Ph.D.,  Michigan)  is  associate  professor  of  accounting.  Her 
teaching  and  research  interests  lie  in  two  primary  areas,  auditing  and  behavioral 
decision  making.  She  also  is  interested  in  investigating  auditors  decision  processes 
and  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  audit  procedure. 

Douglas  A.  Shackelford  (Ph.D.,  Michigan)  is  assistant  professor  of  accounting. 
With  teaching  interests  in  tax  and  financial  accounting,  he  focuses  his  research 
on  the  effects  of  taxes  on  economic  behavior.  Shackleford  completed  his  disser¬ 
tation  on  “The  Market  for  Tax  Benefits:  Evidence  from  Leveraged  ESOPs.” 
Shackelford  is  a  CPA. 

James  M.  Wahlen  (Ph.D.,  Michigan)  is  assistant  professor  of  accounting.  He 
earned  his  B.B.A.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  his  MBA  and 
M.P.Acc.  from  the  University  of  Washington,  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  His  research  focuses  on  financial  accounting,  particularly  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  industry. 

Finance 

Robert  A.  Connolly  (Ph.D.,  Maryland)  is  associate  professor  of  finance.  His 
interests  concern  technological  issues,  international  finance,  and  the  integration 
of  finance  and  economics.  He  won  the  MBA  Teaching  Award  in  1992. 


Associate  Professor  Linda  Bowen 
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Associate  Professor  Jennifer  S.  Conrad  (Ph.D.,  Chicago)  teaches  investments 
and  corporate  finance.  Her  research  focuses  primarily  on  capital  markets  and 
market  microstructure.  She  has  published  extensively  in  top  finance  journals,  and 
she  has  won  both  undergraduate  and  Ph.D.  teaching  awards. 

Robert  A.  Eisenbeis,  Wachovia  Professor  of  Banking  (Ph.D.,  Wisconsin),  is 
involved  in  research  on  banking  operations,  structure,  and  regulation.  He  has 
published  books  and  articles  on  applying  classification  techniques  in  banking, 
and  on  banking  structure,  business,  and  economics.  Presently,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Advisory  Council  and  is  also  a  founding  member 
of  the  Shadow  Financial  Regulatory  Committee.  He  is  coeditor  of  the  Journal 
of  Financial  Services  and  is  on  the  board  of  editors  of  several  other  professional 
journals.  Before  joining  the  faculty,  he  served  as  a  senior  officer  on  the  research 
staffs  of  both  the  FDIC  and  Federal  Reserve  Board,  where  he  had  principal  admin¬ 
istrative,  research,  and  policy  responsibility  for  micro  banking  research  and  policy. 

Mustafa  N.  Gultekin  (Ph.D.,  New  York  University)  is  associate  professor  of 
finance.  His  teaching  and  research  interests  include  corporate  finance,  invest¬ 
ments,  portfolio  theory,  and  asset  pricing  models.  He  has  published  articles  in 
many  top  journals  and  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  industry. 

Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Real  Estate  Program  David  J.  Hartzell 
(Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill)  was  vice-president  for  real  estate  research  at  Salomon 
Brothers  before  joining  the  faculty.  He  has  also  taught  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  He  is  the  author  of  scholarly  articles  on  diversification  in  investment 
real  estate,  real  estate  returns  and  inflation,  and  the  secondary  mortgage  market. 
He  has  won  both  the  undergraduate  and  MBA  teaching  awards. 

William  E.  Jackson  III  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago)  is  assistant  professor 
of  finance.  His  teaching  interests  are  in  the  strategic  management  and  regulation 
of  financial  institutions  and  markets,  and  corporate  finance.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  the  American  Finance  Association,  the 
Southern  Finance  Association,  and  the  American  Statistical  Association.  He 
formerly  taught  at  the  Kellogg  School  of  Northwestern  University. 

Richard  W.  McEnally  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill;  CFA)  is  Meade  H.  Willis  Sr. 
Professor  of  Investment  Banking.  Investments  and  investment  banking  are  his 
major  interests,  and  his  current  research  concerns  risk  and  return  analysis  and 
fixed  income  security  investment.  He  has  published  in  a  number  of  professional 
journals  and  consults  with  businesses  on  these  topics. 

Professor  John  J.  Pringle  (Ph.D.,  Stanford)  was  with  the  Rand  Corporation 
and  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  before  joining  the  faculty.  Corporate  finan¬ 
cial  management  is  his  special  interest.  Dr.  Pringle  is  author  of  numerous  papers 
in  academic  and  professional  journals  and  coauthor  of  three  books  on  financial 
management. 

David  J.  Ravenscraft  (Ph.D.,  Northwestern)  is  professor  of  finance  and  director 
of  the  Ph.D.  Program.  Dr.  Ravenscraft’s  current  research  deals  with  a  variety 
of  issues  in  finance  and  economics,  including:  mergers,  takeovers,  and  sell-offs; 
the  impact  of  industry  structure  on  firm  performance;  and  the  economics  of  verti¬ 
cal  integration.  Prior  to  joining  the  faculty  in  1987,  he  was  a  research  economist 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Line  of  Business  Program.  He  has  also  won 
the  MBA  Teaching  Award. 
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Professor  Richard  J.  Rendleman  Jr.  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill)  has  research 
interests  in  investments,  corporate  finance,  futures  markets,  and  options  pricing. 
He  was  previously  on  the  faculties  of  Northwestern  and  Duke,  and  his  publications 
have  appeared  in  numerous  journals.  He  currently  serves  as  coeditor  of  Research 
in  Futures  Markets. 

Henri  J.  Servaes  (Ph.D.,  Purdue  University)  is  assistant  professor  of  finance. 
He  graduated  from  the  European  University  in  Antwerp,  Belgium.  Dr.  Servaes’ 
research  agenda  is  full  and  active,  and  emphasizes  corporate  finance.  He  has 
published  several  empirical  papers  in  this  area. 

Adjunct  Professor  James  F.  Smith  (Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University)  is 
a  business  economist  and  economic  forecaster.  Widely  quoted  in  the  business  press, 
he  has  worked  with  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Whar¬ 
ton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associates,  and  the  University  of  Texas  Bureau  of 
Business  Services.  Dr.  Smith  serves  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce’s 
Economic  Advisory  Board  and  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

The  primary  teaching  interests  of  Assistant  Professor  Karl  N.  Snow  III  (Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago)  are  finance  and  econometrics.  After  spending  two  years 
in  Japan,  Snow  has  a  special  interest  in  the  Japanese  economy  and  how  its  market 
affects  U.S.  financial  markets. 

Assistant  Professor  Kenneth  W.  Wiles  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas)  has  a  special 
interest  in  managerial  compensation.  His  dissertation  addressed  the  issue  of  how 
management  compensation  might  be  related  to  corporate  performance.  He  is 
the  1992  recipient  of  Kenan-Flagler’s  Undergraduate  Teaching  Award. 


Assistant  Professor  William  E.  Jackson  III 
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Marc  Zenner  (Ph.D.,  Purdue)  is  an  assistant  professor  of  finance.  Born  in 
Brussels,  he  earned  BS  degrees  in  both  commercial  engineering  and  education 
at  Katholieke  Universiteit  Leuven  in  Belgium,  and  his  MBA  at  City  University 
in  London.  His  interests  include  corporate  finance,  institutions,  and  international 
finance. 

Management 

Research  interests  of  Associate  Professor  Robert  S.  Adler  (J.D.,  Michigan)  include 
government  regulation,  administrative  law,  product  liability,  and  medical  mal¬ 
practice.  He  recently  joined  the  faculty  after  serving  as  counsel  to  a  Congressional 
health  subcommittee,  for  which  he  continues  to  work  as  a  consultant.  He  has 
also  won  the  Undergraduate  Teaching  Award. 

Professor  Thomas  S.  Bateman  (D.B.A.,  Indiana)  is  interested  in  organizational 
behavior  and  decision  making.  He  has  published  two  books  and  many  articles 
on  topics  that  include  motivation,  leadership,  and  employee  commitment  to  the 
organization.  Dr.  Bateman  has  consulted  with  a  number  of  firms  and  has  taught 
at  Indiana,  Texas  A&M,  and  Tulane.  He  won  the  Ph.D.  Teaching  Award  in  1993. 

Warren  E.  Baunach  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill)  is  associate  dean  for  executive 
programs  and  adjunct  professor.  His  primary  focus  is  improving  the  school’s  exec¬ 
utive  education  programs.  Formerly  associate  dean  for  executive  education  at 
Fuqua,  he  led  that  school  to  its  number  four  ranking  in  the  1991  Business  Week 
poll  of  executive  programs. 

Gerald  D.  Bell  (Ph.D.,  Yale),  retired  professor  of  business  administration,  con¬ 
sults  with  a  number  of  firms  and  is  conducting  research  on  leadership  styles, 
organizational  development,  motivation,  and  personality.  He  is  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  articles  and  two  books.  Dr.  Bell  has  taught  courses  in  power,  influence,  and 
leadership,  and  specializes  in  organizational  development. 

Richard  Bettis  (Ph.D.,  Michigan)  is  Luther  Hodges  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Business  Administration.  His  primary  teaching,  consulting,  and  research  interests 
are  the  strategic  problems  of  complex  firms  and  strategy  in  global  industries. 
Before  joining  the  Kenan-Flagler  faculty  he  taught  at  the  Cox  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Tulane  University.  He  has  been  awarded  many  teaching  and  research  awards 
and  consults  for  several  firms.  He  is  a  frequent  speaker  in  management  develop¬ 
ment  programs. 

Professor  William  J.  Bigoness  (Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University)  is  associate 
dean  for  MBA  Programs.  His  research  interests  include  human  resource  manage¬ 
ment,  labor-management  relations,  and  organizational  behavior.  His  research 
has  appeared  in  Academy  of  Management  Journal,  Journal  of  Labor  Research, 
and  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  awards 
for  teaching  excellence. 

Associate  Professor  Richard  S.  Blackburn’s  (Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin) 
research  interests  include  relationships  between  organizational  structure,  job 
design,  and  individual  job  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  performance.  Dr.  Blackburn 
is  coauthor  of  several  papers  in  professional  journals. 

John  D.  Kasarda  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill)  is  Kenan  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  and  director  of  the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise.  He  also 
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serves  as  director  of  the  Center  for  Competitiveness  and  Employment  Growth. 
One  of  the  leading  researchers  and  commentators  on  economic  development,  job 
creation,  and  demographics,  Kasarda  has  produced  more  than  50  scholarly  articles 
and  seven  books  on  these  topics,  including  “Jobs,  Earnings,  and  Employment 
Growth  Policies  in  the  United  States”  (Kluwer  1990).  He  served  as  a  consultant 
on  national  urban  policy  to  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  administrations.  Kasarda 
has  received  grants  and  awards  from  organizations  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 

Professor  Idalene  F.  Kesner  (Ph.D.,  Indiana)  specializes  in  strategic  manage¬ 
ment.  Her  research  interests  include  chief  executive  officer  succession,  board  of 
directors  activities,  and  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Dr.  Kesner  has  cowritten  several 
papers  that  have  appeared  in  a  variety  of  journals,  including  the  Academy  of 
Management  Journal ,  the  Journal  of  Business  Strategy,  and  the  Journal  of 
Management.  She  also  taught  at  Indiana  University,  where  she  received  an  award 
for  teaching  excellence.  She  also  received  the  Kenan-Flagler  MBA  Teaching  Award. 

Julian  Price  Professor  J.  Finley  Lee  Jr.’s  (Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania)  recent  publica¬ 
tions  consider  market  dynamics  in  property  and  liability  insurance,  the  demand 
for  life  insurance,  analysis  of  insurance  rating  systems,  evaluation  problems  in 
the  business  firm,  and  employee  benefits  design.  He  has  completed  a  national 
study  of  automobile  insurance  for  difficult-to-place  risks  under  a  grant  from  the 
National  Industry  Committee. 

Phillip  Hettleman  Professor  Richard  I.  Levin  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill),  was 
the  first  director  of  the  school’s  Young  Executive  Institute  and  associate  dean  for 
Management  Programs  for  nine  years.  Dr.  Levin  is  a  consultant  to  business  and 
government  in  the  area  of  strategy  development  and  implementation  and  teaches 
the  integrative  management  course  in  the  Executive  MBA  program.  He  is  the 
author  of  14  books  and  more  than  100  articles  and  cases. 

Professor  Richard  A.  Mann’s  (J.D.,  Yale)  research  interests  include  commercial 
law,  government  regulation  of  business,  and  jurimetrics.  Professor  Mann  teaches 
courses  on  business  ethics  and  regulations.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Southeastern 
Business  Law  Association  and  coauthor  of  three  business  law  texts. 

Hugh  M.  O’Neill  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts)  is  an  associate  professor 
in  the  management  area.  His  primary  research  and  teaching  areas  emphasize 
corporate  strategy,  new  ventures,  turnaround  situations  and  corporate  social 
responsibility.  He  served  as  a  faculty  member  for  many  years  at  Connecticut  and 
was  a  visiting  professor  at  Kenan-Flagler  several  years  ago. 

Christine  M.  Pearson  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California)  recently  joined 
the  management  area  as  an  assistant  professor.  Previously,  she  held  positions  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  both  as  a  faculty  member  and  as  an 
associate  director/research  scientist  in  the  Center  for  Crisis  Management.  Her 
research  interests  include  crisis  management,  organizational  culture,  service, 
critical  thinking,  strategic  planning,  TQM  and  organizational  change. 

Research  interests  of  Associate  Professor  Ellen  R.  Peirce  (J.D.,  Duke)  include 
various  aspects  of  labor  relations  law,  including  employee  rights  and  aspects  of 
collective  bargaining.  She  also  has  published  articles  on  economic  analysis  of  the 
law  and  the  legal  environment  of  business.  One  of  Professor  Peirce’s  current  areas 
of  research  is  employee  drug  testing.  She  has  also  done  research  on  genetic  testing 
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of  employees.  Professor  Peirce  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  and  North  Carolina 
before  joining  the  faculty. 

Professor  Barry  S.  Roberts  (LL.M.,  Harvard)  was  an  associate  with  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  law  firm  and  a  judicial  clerk  with  a  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court.  His  recent  publications  pertain  to  antitrust,  business  and  society,  and 
government  regulation  of  business.  Professor  Roberts  is  the  recipient  of  an  award 
for  outstanding  undergraduate  teaching. 

Dennis  Rondinelli  (Ph.D.,  Cornell  University)  is  professor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration.  An  internationally  known  researcher  and  adviser  on  international 
economic  development,  development  management,  and  public  policy  for  develop¬ 
ment,  he  also  is  the  director  of  the  International  Private  Enterprise  Development 
Research  Center.  Rondinelli  teaches  international  business  in  the  MBA  Program. 
He  has  published  10  books  and  more  than  120  monographs,  book  chapters,  and 
articles  in  scholarly  and  professional  journals  on  these  topics.  Prior  to  joining 
the  faculty,  Rondinelli  served  as  principal  research  scientist  and  senior  policy 
analyst  in  the  Office  of  International  Programs  at  the  Research  Triangle  Institute. 

Professor  Benson  Rosen  (Ph.D.,  Wayne  State)  is  the  Robert  and  Mildred  Bordon 
Hanes  Professor  of  Business  Administration.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  human 
resource  management  and  entrepreneurship.  His  work  on  career  management 
with  Emeritus  Professor  Thomas  H.  Jerdee  has  resulted  in  numerous  articles  and 
two  books.  Dr.  Rosen’s  research  on  entrepreneurship  has  been  presented  at  several 
major  conferences. 
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Debra  L.  Shapiro  (Ph.D.,  Northwestern)  is  associate  professor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration.  Her  research  centers  on  how  managers  resolve  conflict  in  organizations. 
She  has  studied  how  explanations,  formal  procedures  such  as  mediation  and  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  negotiation  tactics  affect  employee’s  feelings  of  injustice.  She  has 
published  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Negotiation  Journal,  Social  Justice 
Review,  and  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Social  Psychology. 

Gary  H.  Shaw  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville)  is  an  adjunct 
associate  professor.  He  is  an  expert  in  management  communication,  has  developed 
business  communication  programs,  and  written  numerous  papers,  cases,  and  books 
on  the  topic.  Dr.  Shaw  is  currently  involved  in  the  development  and  teaching 
of  the  management  communication  program  of  the  MBA  Program  and  the  Master 
of  Accounting  Program.  Before  joining  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  he 
developed  programs  at  both  the  College  of  William  &  Mary  and  at  the  Darden 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Associate  Professor  Bart  I.  Victor  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill),  is  conducting 
research  on  ethical  systems  in  organizations  and  on  the  design  of  effective  work 
group  structures  and  processes.  He  was  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

Professor  Carl  P.  Zeithaml  (D.B.A.,  Maryland)  is  former  interim  dean,  professor 
of  strategic  management,  and  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  and  consulted  extensively  in  the  areas  of  business  policy  and  strategic  man¬ 
agement.  He  worked  in  health  administration  before  beginning  his  teaching  career 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  has  cowritten  four  books  and  many  articles 
and  papers.  He  is  past  chair  of  the  business  policy  and  strategy  division  of  the 
Academy  of  Management,  and  former  director  of  the  Ph.D.  Program. 

Marketing 

Professor  Gary  M.  Armstrong  (Ph.D.,  Northwestern)  is  interested  in  application 
of  consumer  research  in  public  policy  decision  making,  the  diffusion  of  innova¬ 
tions,  and  retailing  management.  His  work  on  these  topics  appears  in  Journal 
of  Marketing,  Journal  of  Consumer  Research,  and  other  journals.  He  won  the 
University- wide  Salgo  Award  for  teaching  in  1984  and  the  business  school’s  award 
for  undergraduate  teaching  in  1980,  1985,  and  1993. 

Barry  L.  Bayus  (Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania)  is  an  associate  professor.  His  teaching 
and  research  interests  are  in  the  areas  of  marketing  research,  market  analysis  and 
planning,  and  technological  change  and  product  management.  He  has  completed 
several  papers  examining  the  question  of  whether  product  life  cycles  are  really 
getting  shorter.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Marketing  Association,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Management  Science,  and  the  American  Economics  Association.  Prior 
to  joining  the  faculty,  he  was  on  the  faculties  at  Cornell  University  and  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School,  and  was  a  senior  member  of  the  corporate  operations  research  group 
at  RCA. 

Paul  N.  Bloom  (Ph.D.,  Northwestern)  is  professor  of  business  administration. 
He  served  as  the  Belk  Faculty  Fellow  for  1987-1988.  His  articles  on  public  policy, 
consumerism,  and  nonprofit  marketing  have  appeared  in  a  variety  of  publications. 
Dr.  Bloom  is  the  coauthor  of  Marketing  Professional  Services  (Prentice-Hall)  and 
recently  authored  the  monograph  Knowledge  Development  in  Marketing  (Lexing¬ 
ton  Books). 
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Associate  Professor  Nicholas  M.  Didovv  (Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University)  wrote 
his  dissertation  on  the  influence  of  large-scale  social  phenomena  on  consumer 
behavior.  Longitudinal  quasi-experimental  design  is  another  interest  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  several  recent  papers. 

Robert  S.  Headen  (D.B.A.,  Harvard)  is  professor  of  marketing.  He  teaches 
undergraduate  and  MBA  courses.  He  has  taught  in  management  development 
programs  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  companies  such  as 
Westinghouse  Electric,  Bank  of  America,  and  Hewlett  Packard.  He  has  written 
more  than  twenty  articles  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Statistical  Association,  American  Economic  Association,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Management  Sciences,  the  American  Academy  of  Advertising,  the  Academy 
of  International  Business,  and  the  Southern  Marketing  Association. 

G.  David  Hughes  (Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania)  is  Burlington  Industries  Professor.  Dr. 
Hughes  has  published  eight  books  on  marketing  strategy  and  60  articles  on  mea¬ 
surement  of  consumer  attitudes,  information  processing,  and  public  policy.  He 
is  a  codeveloper  of  microcomputer  hardware  and  software  for  analyzing  groups’ 
longitudinal  decision  processes.  He  is  using  expert  systems  for  this  analysis. 

Associate  Professor  C.  L.  Kendall  (D.B.A.,  Harvard)  spent  several  years  conduct¬ 
ing  research  in  Latin  America  and  also  worked  in  industry  before  joining  the 
faculty.  His  research  concerns  international  marketing,  the  role  of  marketing  in 
international  development,  and  executive  education. 

Current  interests  of  Professor  Jay  E.  Klompmaker  (Ph.D.,  Michigan)  include 
linking  marketing  and  manufacturing,  pricing  strategy,  personal  selling,  sales 
management,  and  the  application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  marketing  prob- 
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lems.  Dr.  Klompmaker  is  coauthor  of  the  textbook  Professional  Selling  (Business 
Publications)  and  author  of  articles  on  test  marketing,  new  products,  media 
strategy,  linking  marketing  and  manufacturing,  and  new  product  sales  forecasting. 

Associate  Professor  Charlotte  H.  Mason  (Ph.D.,  Stanford)  completed  her  disser¬ 
tation  on  how  new  brand  entries  affect  total  demand  for  a  product  class.  Her 
current  research  interests  include  new-product  evaluation  and  generation  models, 
diffusion  of  innovations,  marketing  research  methodologies,  and  the  marketing¬ 
manufacturing  interface. 

William  D.  Perreault,  Jr.  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill)  is  William  R.  Kenan  Jr. 
Professor  and  former  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Marketing  Research.  His  articles 
on  research  methods  and  industrial  marketing  have  been  published  in  numerous 
journals.  In  1985,  he  won  the  O’Dell  Award,  which  recognizes  significant  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  field  of  marketing  research.  He  also  won  the  Ph.D.  Teaching  Award 
in  1988. 

Professor  Rollie  Tillman,  Jr.  (D.B.A.,  Harvard)  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise.  His  interests  range  from 
consumer  behavior  and  promotion  management  to  corporate  strategy  and  business 
policy.  He  teaches  in  management  programs  here  and  abroad  and  is  active  on 
corporate  and  academic  boards.  He  is  coauthor  of  Promotion:  Persuasive  Commu¬ 
nication  in  Marketing  (Richard  D.  Irwin)  and  Bank  Marketing  (Addison-Wesley). 

Assistant  Professor  John  P,  Workman's  (Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology)  research  focuses  on  new  product  development  and  marketing’s  role  in 
the  organization.  He  is  the  author  of  several  articles  in  top  journals,  and  teaches 
in  the  undergraduate,  MBA,  and  Ph.D.  programs. 

Operations  Management 

Research  of  Professor  Douglas  A.  Elvers  (Ph.D.,  Michigan)  deals  with  project 
management  and  job  shop  scheduling.  His  work  is  published  in  A1IE  Transactions, 
Journal  of  Construction  Division,  Production  and  Inventory  Management,  the 
International  Journal  of  Production  Research,  Journal  of  Operations  Management, 
Decision  Sciences,  and  OMEGA.  He  has  taught  in  executive  education  programs 
in  Nigeria,  Venezuela,  and  Germany. 

William  A.  Fischer  (Ph.D.,  George  Washington)  is  Dalton  McMichael  Professor 
of  Operations  Management.  He  is  an  internationally  recognized  expert  in  opera¬ 
tions  strategy.  His  primary  teaching  interests  include  production/operations  man¬ 
agement  and  the  management  of  technological  change.  He  has  been  honored 
with  many  teaching  awards,  including  the  Montgomery  Lecturer  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  teaching  excellence  award  with 
the  school’s  Young  Executives  Institute  in  1982. 

Curtis.  P.  McLaughlin  (D.B.A.,  Harvard)  is  professor  of  business  administra¬ 
tion.  His  interests  include  production  planning,  productivity  in  services,  and  the 
application  of  systems  analysis  to  knowledge-based  industries.  He  is  coauthor 
of  Systems  and  Medical  Care  (MIT  Press)  and  Leadership  and  Management  in 
Academic  Medical  Centers  (Jossey-Bass),  and  author  of  The  Management  of  Non¬ 
profit  Organizations  (Wiley).  Dr.  McLaughlin  also  is  professor  of  health  policy 
and  administration  in  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Public  Health  and  has 
taught  at  Harvard  Business  School  and  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
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Associate  Professor  Ann  S.  Marucheck  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma)  wrote 
her  1978  dissertation  on  probabilistic  location-allocation  models.  Her  other  inter¬ 
ests  include  distribution  problems  and  the  impact  of  telecommunications  tech¬ 
nology  on  manufacturing  and  operations.  Dr.  Marucheck  has  published  articles 
on  facility  location  methods  and  location-allocation  problems,  manufacturing 
strategy,  quality  control,  operational  telecommunications  strategy,  and  product 
liability.  She  received  the  school’s  Ph.D.  teaching  award  in  1991. 

Ronald  T.  Pannesi  (Ph.D.,  Michigan  State)  is  adjunct  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  He  has  more  than  twenty  years  of  industrial  experience  in 
operations.  Formerly  manager-in-charge  of  manufacturing  consulting  for  Deloitte 
Haskins  and  Sells,  his  areas  of  interest  are  manufacturing  strategy,  MRP  II,  and 
implementation  of  new  technology  in  the  manufacturing  firm. 

Aleda  V.  Roth  (Ph.D.,  Ohio  State)  is  an  associate  professor.  She  developed  an 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishment  as  a  member  of  Duke’s  Fuqua  Business 
School  faculty  with  a  research  emphasis  on  strategic  decision  making  in  operations, 
world  class  manufacturing,  and  service  quality.  Dr.  Roth  has  been  very  active 
in  the  Center  for  Manufacturing  Excellence. 

Harvey  M.  Wagner  (Ph.D.,  MIT)  is  professor  of  business  administration.  Dr. 
Wagner’s  book  Principles  of  Operations  Research  was  awarded  the  Lanchester 
Prize  as  the  best  book  in  the  field.  He  has  published  extensively  on  management 
science  and  operations  research.  A  past  president  of  The  Institute  of  Management 
Sciences,  Dr.  Wagner  has  taught  at  Yale,  Stanford,  Harvard,  and  MIT,  and  is 
a  consultant  with  the  firm  McKinsey  and  Co.  He  received  the  Rendleman  Award 
for  Distinguished  Teaching  in  the  Ph.D.  Program  in  1983. 

D.  Clay  Whybark  (Ph.D.,  Stanford),  Macon  G.  Patton  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  is  at  home  wherever  he  is  — whether  it  is  Indiana  University, 
IMEDE,  Shanghai  Institute,  Purdue,  Harvard,  Stanford,  Arizona  State,  or 
UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He  has  taught  all  over  the  world.  Professor  Whybark  holds 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Washington  (Seattle),  Cornell,  and  Stanford. 

Quantitative  Methods 

Associate  Professor  Robert  B.  DesJardins  (Ph.D.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill)  is  interested 
in  the  design  of  database  systems  for  microcomputers  and  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  computer  resources  to  provide  effective  information  proces¬ 
sing  services. 

John  P.  Evans  (Ph.D.,  Cornell)  is  professor  of  business  administration.  His 
research  focuses  on  mathematical  programming  and  problems  with  multiple 
objectives.  Professor  Evans  has  published  in  Mathematical  Programming,  SIAM 
Journal  of  Control,  and  other  journals.  He  also  participates  in  the  University’s 
Curriculum  in  Operations  Research.  He  is  a  senior  examiner  for  the  Malcolm 
Baldridge  National  Quality  Award,  and  is  chairman  of  The  Washington  Campus. 
He  also  served  as  dean  of  the  school  for  nine  years. 

J.  Morgan  Jones  (Ph.D.,  Stanford)  is  associate  professor  of  business  administra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Jones  teaches  quantitative  methods  and  marketing.  Much  of  his  work 
applies  quantitative  techniques  to  consumer  decision  behavior,  market  segmenta¬ 
tion,  and  market  strategy.  He  was  honored  for  distinguished  teaching  at  UCLA. 
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Professor  Alan  W.  Neebe  (Ph.D.,  Rochester)  teaches  in  the  Department  of  Oper¬ 
ations  Research.  His  interests  include  problems  in  facility  locations,  capacity 
expansion,  and  computer  reliability.  Dr.  Neebe’s  recent  publications  appear  in 
Operations  Research  and  Management  Science. 

Professor  David  S.  Rubin  (Ph.D.,  Chicago)  is  an  expert  on  integer  program¬ 
ming  and  related  combinatorial  optimization  problems.  Recent  papers  include 
“Finding  Redundant  Constraints  in  Sets  of  Linear  Inequalities”  ( Redundancy 
in  Mathematical  Programming)  and  “Polynomial  Algorithms  for  mx  (m  +  1) 
Integer  Programs  and  mx  (m  +  k)  Diophantine  Systems”  ( Operations  Research 
Letters). 

Emeriti 

Jack  N.  Behrman,  Ph.D.,  Luther  Hodges  Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus 

R.  Lee  Brummet,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Emeritus 

DeWitt  Clinton  Dearborn,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus 

Claude  Swanson  George  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Management,  Emeritus 

Thomas  H.  Jerdee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Management,  Emeritus 

Hans  E.  Krusa,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Emeritus 

Dannie  Joseph  Moffie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  Emeritus 

Isaac  Newton  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  UNC-CH,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Emeritus 

Paul  J.  Rizzo,  B.S.B.A.,  Professor,  Emeritus 

William  S.  Stewart,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Legal  Studies,  Emeritus 

Junius  H.  Terrell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Emeritus 
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Administration 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Paul  Hardin,  J.D.,  Chancellor 

Susan  Haughton  Ehringhaus,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and 
Senior  University  Counsel 

Douglass  Hunt,  LL.B.,  Adviser  to  the  Chancellor  for  Governmental 
Affairs 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
John  Douglas  Swofford,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Athletics 
Richard  L.  McCormick,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Provost  and  Executive  Vice  Chancellor 
Wayne  R.  Jones,  B.S.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Business  and  Finance 
Arch  T.  Allen  III,  J.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development  and  University 
Relations 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
H.  Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs  and 
Vice  Provost 

Edith  M.  Wiggins,  M.S.W.,  Interim  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs 

Harold  Gene  Wallace,  M.Div.,  Vice  Chancellor,  University  Affairs 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 

Paul  Fulton,  B.S.B.A.,  Dean 

Carl  P.  Zeithaml,  D.B.A.,  Professor  and  Senior  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs 

William  J.  Bigoness,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  the  MBA  Program 
Robert  A.  Eisenbeis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Research 
Andy  Bunch,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  MBA  Programs 
Patricia  A.  Carpenter,  M.L.S.,  Associate  Director  of  MBA  Placement 
Anne-Marie  Summers,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  MBA  Admissions 
Ellen  F.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Master  of  Accounting  Program 
David  J.  Ravenscraft,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Doctoral  Program 
Robert  S.  Adler,  J.D.,  Undergraduate  Program  Committee  Chairman 
Warren  E.  Baunach,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Executive  Programs 
John  D.  Kasarda,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private 
Enterprise 

Michael  Rierson,  Director  of  Development  and  Associate  Dean  for  External 
Affairs 

Michael  V.  Ippolito,  M.Fin.,  Director  of  Career  Services 
Christopher  J.  Canfield,  M.Phil.,  Director  of  Communications 
Robert  B.  DesJardins,  Ph.D.,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer 
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The  Administrative  Board1 

Carl  P.  Zeithaml,  Senior  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs,  Chairman 

Douglas  A.  Elvers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Operations  Management 

Jay  E.  Klompmaker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marketing 

Charles  E.  Lovelace,  Executive  Director,  Morehead  Foundation 

John  Pringle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance 

Benson  Rosen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Management 

Rollie  Tillman,  D.B.A.,  Professor  of  Marketing 


1.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Provost  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board. 


University  Resources 

Libraries 

Near  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  is  the  Walter  Royal  Davis  Library, 
housing  the  graduate  and  research  collections  of  the  3.4-million-volume 
University  Library,  one  of  the  most  important  collections  in  the  South. 
The  Business  Administration  and  Social  Sciences  Division  of  Davis  Library 
serves  students  and  faculty  members  of  the  school.  It  maintains  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  reference  materials,  including  business  and  economic 
journals  and  newspapers  and  all  the  major  business  services.  It  offers  on¬ 
line  computer  searches  of  bibliographies  and  indexes  that  include  all 
presently  available  business  data  bases.  Davis  Library  is  a  repository  for 
the  publications  of  the  federal  government  and  the  United  Nations. 

Graduate  students  also  may  borrow  from  the  libraries  of  Duke  University, 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro  without  leaving  campus.  These  libraries,  with  the 
libraries  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  list  their  holdings  in  the  North  Carolina 
Union  Catalogue  and  operate  daily  messenger  service  to  make  their  titles 
available  on  all  four  campuses. 

Individual  study  carrels  are  available  in  Davis  Library,  and  a  comfortable 
study  area  is  provided  in  the  reading  room  in  the  business  school. 

Computer  Facilities 

Computer  terminals  in  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  connect  with 
the  University’s  IBM  4381,  located  in  the  Computation  Center  in  Phillips 
Hall,  adjacent  to  the  school.  Graduate  students  and  faculty  members  use 
this  computer  for  batch  and  time-sharing  operations  and  as  a  remote  input/ 
output  terminal  to  gain  access  to  the  IBM  System  3081  at  the  Triangle 
Universities  Computation  Center  (TUCC)  in  Research  Triangle  Park. 
TUCC  is  owned  jointly  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Duke  University,  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

The  School  operates  two  microcomputer  laboratories  in  Carroll  Hall. 
These  two  laboratories  are  reserved  solely  for  students  and  faculty  of  the 
School.  The  laboratories  house  networked  and  nonnetworked  IBM-PC/ 
PS-2,  COMPAC,  and  Zenith  microcomputers.  Several  hundred  software 
titles  are  kept  for  student  and  faculty  use. 

Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise 

Part  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private 
Enterprise,  was  created  in  1983  as  a  national  center  to  foster  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  business,  the  academic  community,  and  government. 
It  is  supported  by  a  $10-million  endowment  of  the  William  R.  Kenan  Jr. 
Fund  and  housed  in  the  Kenan  Center  on  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s  south 
campus. 
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Eight  research  centers  operate  within  the  Kenan  Institute,  which  provides 
an  ongoing  forum  for  interaction  between  business  and  academia  through 
research,  executive  education,  meetings,  and  seminars.  These  are  the  Center 
for  Competitiveness  and  Employment  Growth,  the  Center  for  Financial 
and  Accounting  Research  Center,  the  Center  for  Emerging  Markets,  the 
Financial  Services  Research  Center,  the  Global  Manufacturing  Research 
Group,  Center  for  Management  Studies,  Center  for  Manufacturing  Excel¬ 
lence,  and  International  Private  Enterprise  Development  Research  Center. 

Facilities  for  Interdisciplinary  Research 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  Rusiness 
School  work  on  joint  research  projects  with  members  of  numerous  other 
departments  and  other  curricula  of  the  University,  including  economics, 
psychology,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  statistics,  public  health,  and  law. 

Faculty  members  of  the  school  helped  establish  the  interdisciplinary  Cur¬ 
riculum  in  Operations  Research.  With  graduate  students  from  the  school, 
they  continue  to  be  involved  in  the  formal  course  offerings  of  the  curriculum 
and  in  joint  research  projects  with  people  from  participating  departments. 

A  number  of  research  organizations  and  research  institutes  on  campus 
offer  opportunities  for  students  and  faculty  members  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  These  institutes  exist  to  obtain  funding  and  provide  organizational 
assistance  for  researchers.  Among  the  programs  in  which  faculty  members 
and  graduate  students  of  the  school  have  participated  most  frequently  are 
the  North  Carolina  Population  Center,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science,  and  the  Institute  of  Statistics. 

The  Carolina  Population  Center  sponsors  and  coordinates  studies  in 
population  and  family  planning  and  maintains  relationships  with  field 
activities  in  North  Carolina  and  in  several  developing  countries. 

The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  is  a  center  for  developing 
and  financing  research  in  the  social  sciences,  as  well  as  a  service  agency 
for  projects.  The  Institute’s  Social  Science  Data  Library  houses  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Louis  Harris  Political  Data  Center,  Human  Relations  Area 
Files,  U.S.  Census  data,  and  data  from  Institute  surveys.  The  data  library 
also  provides  access  to  the  collections  of  the  International  Survey  Library 
Association  (Roper  Public  Opinion  Research  Center)  and  the  Inter- 
University  Consortium  for  Political  Research. 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  brings  distinguished  scholars  to  various  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University  from  other  centers  throughout  the  world  to  conduct 
research,  teaching,  and  occasional  lectures,  and  organizes  summer  sessions 
and  conferences. 
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Living  in  Chapel  Hill 

The  Town  and  the  Research  Triangle 

Chapel  Hill  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Carrboro  are  home  to  a  cosmopol¬ 
itan  population.  The  quaint  village  atmosphere  makes  Chapel  Hill  one 
of  the  country’s  quintessential  college  towns,  according  to  Business  Week’s 
review  of  the  top  twenty  MBA  schools.  Chapel  Hill  is  part  of  the  Research 
Triangle,  which  ranks  first  among  the  nation’s  100  largest  metropolitan 
centers  for  the  number  of  Ph.D.  scientists  and  engineers  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Triangle  includes  state  government  in  Raleigh,  several  univer¬ 
sities  in  Raleigh  and  Durham,  and  research  facilities  at  Research  Triangle 
Park  for  major  corporations  and  government  agencies. 

Graduate  students  frequently  participate  in  professional,  cultural,  and 
intellectual  activities  involving  the  three  major  universities  in  the  area, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University,  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh. 


Franklin  Street,  Chapel  Hill’s  main  drag,  offers  opportunities  for 
shopping,  dining,  entertainment,  and  occasional  meetings  with  professors. 
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Housing 

The  University  maintains  housing  for  single  graduate  students  in  Craige 
Graduate  Center,  a  seven-story  coeducational  residence  hall  on  south  cam¬ 
pus.  Craige  has  single  and  double  rooms  arranged  by  a  suite  system. 
Kitchens  and  lounges  are  located  on  each  floor.  Its  other  facilities  include 
a  laundry,  game  rooms,  coffeehouse,  snack  bar,  computer  terminals,  and 
seminar/study  rooms. 

Meals  are  served  at  Chase  and  Lenoir  Halls.  Many  restaurants  are  within 
walking  distance  of  the  residence  halls  and  the  main  campus. 

The  University  also  operates  apartments  for  student  family  housing  in 
Odum  Village,  one  mile  south  from  the  center  of  the  campus.  Rents  are 
modest,  and  early  application  is  essential. 

The  University’s  Student  Health  Service  offers  medical  and  psychological 
services  and  maintains  a  well-appointed  infirmary.  Students  who  require 
specialized  services  may  receive  them  at  UNC  Hospitals,  located  on  campus, 
at  standard  charges. 

Students  may  use  the  University  athletic  facilities  at  little  or  no  additional 
charge.  These  include  indoor  and  outdoor  swimming  pools,  tennis,  hand¬ 
ball  and  basketball  courts,  fields  for  softball  and  touch  football,  and  an 
eighteen-hole  golf  course. 

Information  about  Craige  Graduate  Center  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts  Office,  Campus  Box 
5500,  Carr  Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5500.  Information  about  Odum  Village  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Manager,  UNC  Student  Family  Housing,  Campus  Box 
5510,  Community  Service  Building,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5510. 
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The  Business  Community 

The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  enjoys  a  distinctive  relationship  with 
the  business  community  through  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  Foundation. 
Founded  in  1946  by  business  leaders  of  the  region,  the  foundation  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  school  with  a  private  endowment  of  $11  million,  among  the 
largest  of  any  state  university  school  of  business  administration  in  the  United 
States. 

Income  from  the  endowment  and  funds  provided  through  a  program 
of  annual  gifts  are  used  to  support  faculty,  students,  and  activities  of  the 
school.  The  impact  of  these  resources  is  evident  in  the  quality  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body  that  have  been  drawn  together  at  the  Kenan-Flagler 
School. 

In  addition  to  financial  support,  the  school’s  relationships  with  business, 
government,  and  various  nonprofit  organizations  have  provided  a  contin¬ 
uous  intellectual  exchange  on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Research  institutes  in  finance  and  accounting  promote  faculty  research 
and  provide  faculty  members  and  practitioners  a  vehicle  for  discussing 
problems  of  mutual  concern.  Members  of  the  foundation  and  other  corpor¬ 
ate  and  organizational  leaders  contribute  significantly  to  the  student’s  expe¬ 
rience  at  Chapel  Hill  by  lecturing  at  the  school,  leading  case  discussions 
and  seminars,  meeting  informally  with  students,  and  cooperating  in  field 
projects  and  doctoral  research. 

Gifts  through  the  foundation  and  other  individual  and  corporate  be¬ 
quests  have  created  professorships,  scholarships,  and  special  education  funds 
at  the  school.  These  include: 

Belk  Professorship  in  Business  Administration 

Mildred  Borden  and  Robert  March  Hanes  Professorship  in  Business 
Administration 

Burlington  Industries  Professorship  in  Business  Administration 

Ernst  and  Whinney  Professorship  Fund 

Willard  ].  Graham  Professorship  in  Business  Administration 

Anna  H.  and  John  W.  Hanes  Professorship  Fund 

Phillip  Hettleman  Professorship  in  Business  Administration 

Luther  Hodges  Distinguished  Professorship 

C.  Knox  Massey  Professorship  in  Business  Administration 

North  Carolina  Real  Estate  Educational  Foundation  Professorship 

Peat,  Marwick,  Main  Professorship  in  Professional  Accounting 

Julian  Price  Professorship 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries  Professorship  in  Applied  Behavioral  Science 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Professorship  in  Banking 

Meade  H.  Willis  Sr.  Professorship  in  Investment  Banking 

Arthur  Andersen  Fellowships 

John  Duke  Baldridge  Scholarship  Fund 

Braxton  E.  Barrett  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Fund 
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Burlington  Industries  MBA  Fellowships 

Business  Foundation  MBA  Fellowships 

Erie  Windsor  &  Jessamine  Brown  Cass  Scholarship  Fund 

CIGNA  MBA  Fellowship 

Ruth  K.  &  Robert  D.  Coleman  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund 
Coopers  and  Lybrand  Ph.D.  Fellowship 
David  Craven  Fund/Latane  Scholarships 

Richard  L.  Davis/Medical  Group  Managers  — MBA  Fellowship  Award 

Deloitte  &  Touche  Fellowship 

Dixon,  Odom  &  Co.  Accounting  Scholarship 

Dixon,  Odom  &  Co.  Fellowship 

Ernst  &  Young  Scholarship  in  Public  Accounting 

John  P.  Evans  MBA  Fellowships 

Fails  Management  Institute  Fellowship 

GTE  of  the  South  MBA  Fellowships 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  Scholarships 

Richard  H.  Jenrette  MBA  Fellowships 

Klear  Knit  Fellowship 

Maurice  W.  Lee  MBA  Fellowships 

William  Ludwig  Scholarship  Fund 

Main  Hurdman  Accounting  Scholarship 

Manulife  Insurance  Scholarship 

McGladrey,  Hendrickson  &  Pullen  Scholarship 

Lewis  S.  Morris  MBA  Fellowship 

Thomas  Norwood  Memorial  Scholarship 

Peat,  Marwick,  Main  Scholarship 

PPG  Industries  Scholarship 

Price  Waterhouse  Scholarship 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries  MBA  Fellowships 

Robin  Reynolds  Accounting  Scholarship 

Marvin  B.  Smith  Jr.  Scholarship  Award 

James  A.  Stark  Memorial  Fellowship 

Triangle  Advertising  Federation  Scholarship  Fund 

Troxler  Electronic  Laboratories  Fellowship 

Tultex  Corporation  Scholarship 

Grant  Gary  Vernon  Scholarship 

Wachovia  Corporation  MBA  Fellowship 

Steve  F.  Warren  MBA  Fellowship 

Rex  S.  Winslow  Scholarships 

Belk  Management  Education  Fund 

Norman  Block  Award 

Sam  Breen  Fund 

Business  Foundation  MBA  Loan  Fund 
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Harry  W.  Cherry  Accounting  Education  Fund 

Collier  Cobb  and  Associates  MBA  Program  Development  Fund 

Archie  K.  Davis  Management  Lecture  Fund 

R.  P.  Stephen  Davis  Loan  Fund 

DuPont  Fund 

Internal  Auditors  Institute  Award 

Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  Business  Education  Fund 

Richard  H.  Jenrette  Management  Education  Fund 

Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation  Fund 

Henry  A.  Latane  Interdisciplinary  Research  Fund 

Maurice  W.  Lee  Doctoral  Student  Teaching  Awards 

MBA  Alumni  Fund 

MBA  Student  Association  Outstanding  Achievement  Award 
Hugh  &  Frances  McColl  Faculty  Development  Awards 
Mellon  Bank  Fund 
William  M.  Moore  Jr.  Fund 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  Business  Education  Fund 
Thomas  Hart  Norwood  Fund 

Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company  Business  Education  Fund 
Reynolds  Student  Investment  Trust 
Richardson  Foundation  Endowment 
James  A.  Rider  Fund 

Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund,  Anonymous  Donor 
Jerry  Warsky  Fund 
The  Weatherspoon  Fund 
Western  Electric  Fund 

L.  L.  Woodbury  Executive  Program  Faculty  Development  Fund 
Xerox  Corporation  Fund 
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University  Policies 

Academic  Regulations 

The  MBA  Program  and  Master  of  Accounting  Program  are  governed  by 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  and  the 
Ph.D.  Program  in  Business  Administration  falls  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University.  Academic  regulations  for  the  three  pro¬ 
grams  are  very  similar.  Some  of  the  major  regulations  that  guide  the  gradu¬ 
ate  faculty  and  students  follow: 

1.  All  students  are  required  to  register  in  accordance  with  procedures 
in  force  at  the  time.  All  new  students,  and  all  old  students  who  have  been 
out  of  the  University  for  a  full  calendar  year  or  more,  must  have  a  medical 
report  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  director  of  the  Student  Health 
Service  before  their  registrations  may  be  effected. 

2.  Graduate  credit  may  be  received  only  for  courses  taken  after  the 
student  has  been  duly  admitted  to  the  MBA  Program  or  the  Graduate 
School  or  for  courses  that  are  approved  for  transfer  from  other  universities. 
The  one  exception  concerns  final  semester  seniors  of  this  University  and 
is  outlined  in  the  Graduate  School  Handbook. 

3.  Grades  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  graduate  students 
are  as  follows: 

H  —  Clear  excellence 

P—  Entirely  satisfactory 

L  — Low  passing 

F—  Failed 

No  work  falling  below  the  standard  represented  by  the  grade  of  L  is 
counted  for  graduate  credit.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrative 
Board,  the  quality  of  work  of  any  student  falls  below  the  standard  expected 
of  graduate  students,  the  registration  of  such  student  will  be  cancelled. 
Moreover,  a  doctoral  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  F,  or  nine  or  more 
semester  hours  of  L,  is  ineligible  for  continued  graduate  study.  A  master’s 
student  becomes  ineligible  upon  receiving  more  than  0  hours  of  F  or  more 
than  seven  hours  of  L  if  L  hours  are  greater  than  25  percent  of  hours  taken. 
A  permanent  grade  may  be  changed  upon  the  initiative  of  the  instructor 
only  in  cases  of  arithmetic  or  clerical  error,  and  then  only  with  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  for  MBA  students;  or 
business  school  dean  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  the  case  of 
Master  of  Accounting  students  and  Ph.D.  students.  Such  a  change  may 
be  made  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  exams  of  the  next  succeeding  regular 
semester. 

4.  Graduate  students  are  permitted  to  enroll  for  a  maximum  of  sixteen 
semester  hours  in  any  one  semester.  A  full  semester  of  residence  credit  may 
be  earned  for  the  successful  completion  of  a  registration  for  nine  or  more 
semester  hours  of  work  offered  for  graduate  credit.  (Courses  approved  for 
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undergraduate  credit  only  may  not  become  a  part  of  the  graduate  degree 
program.  Although  a  graduate  student  may  take  one  or  more  of  these  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  adviser,  no  residence  credit  is  assigned 
for  the  completion  of  an  undergraduate  course). 

A  graduate  student  who  is  required  by  his  or  her  program  to  take  under¬ 
graduate  courses,  whether  as  a  requisite  for  admission  or  for  other  reasons, 
must  make  grades  of  at  least  B-  on  all  such  courses  numbered  below  100 
in  order  to  maintain  eligibility  as  a  graduate  student.  A  graduate  student 
voluntarily  electing  to  register  for  undergraduate  courses  (those  numbered 
below  100)  may  make  any  grade  above  F  without  jeopardy  to  his  or  her 
graduate  standing. 

5.  A  doctoral  student  may  transfer  credit  from  another  graduate  institu¬ 
tion,  but  to  do  so  the  course  work  must  be  submitted  for  examination  at 
the  time  of  the  doctoral  oral  examination.  In  this  way,  all  work,  whether 
taken  at  the  University  or  elsewhere,  is  held  in  the  same  regard,  and  the 
examining  committee  is  able  to  base  its  appraisal  of  the  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  on  the  student’s  own  performance.  The  committee  may  then 
recommend  the  transfer  of  both  course  and  residence  credit  in  its  report 
to  the  Graduate  School,  which  has  the  final  responsibility  for  approving 
the  transfer.  Transferred  credit  will  not  relieve  the  student  of  the  require¬ 
ment  to  earn  at  least  one  academic  year  of  credit  in  continuous  full-time 
study  or  the  equivalent  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

No  credit  beyond  that  earned  in  a  master’s  program  may  be  transferred 
from  an  institution  that  gives  the  master’s  as  its  most  advanced  degree. 

6.  A  graduate  student  working  for  a  master’s  degree  has  five  calendar 
years  from  the  date  of  first  registration  to  complete  all  requirements  for 
the  degree.  A  graduate  student  working  on  a  doctorate  has  eight  calendar 
years  from  the  date  of  first  registration  to  complete  all  requirements  for 
the  degree. 

When  special  circumstances  warrant,  extension  of  time  may  be  granted 
upon  petition  by  the  student  to  the  dean. 

7.  A  graduate  student  may  request  a  leave  of  absence  from  graduate 
study  for  a  definite,  stated  time.  In  advance  of  (or  near  the  beginning  of) 
the  leave  period,  the  graduate  student  should  present  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  a  written  request  that  explains  the  reasons  why  he  or 
she  wishes  to  take  a  leave.  MBA  and  MAC  students  present  such  requests 
to  the  dean  of  the  Business  School.  This  request  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  written  approval  from  the  chairman  or  director  of  graduate  studies  of 
the  student’s  department.  If  the  leave  of  absence  is  approved,  the  time  of 
that  leave  shall  not  count  against  the  total  time  allowed  for  the  degree 
for  which  the  student  is  studying. 

8.  A  student  who  has  not  been  registered  during  the  preceding  semester 
should  apply  for  readmission  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  date  on  which 
the  student  plans  to  return. 
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9.  Each  student  holding  an  appointment,  service  or  nonservice,  in  the 
regular  academic  year  must  be  registered  in  order  to  hold  the  position. 
Unless  the  award  requires  the  student  to  be  at  another  campus  or  at  a 
research  center,  this  registration  must  be  as  a  student  “in  residence.” 

Tuition  Payment 

An  applicant  who  has  been  offered  admission  for  the  fall  or  spring  semester 
reserves  his  or  her  place  by  the  payment  of  a  $55.00  nonrefundable  enroll¬ 
ment  deposit  that  is  credited  toward  tuition  for  the  semester  for  which 
the  student  is  admitted.  Such  deposits  are  not  required  for  the  summer 
session.  Advance  deposits  are  not  refundable  if  the  applicant  fails  to  enroll. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester  basis  and  must  be  paid  in 
full  by  the  last  day  of  registration.  Payments  also  may  be  made  in  advance, 
in  person,  or  by  mail.  Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  the  first  day  of  classes 
are  subject  to  a  late  payment  fee. 

If  someone  other  than  the  student  is  responsible  for  the  bill,  the 
University  cashier  should  be  notified  in  ample  time  so  that  the  bill  may 
be  sent  to  the  proper  agency  or  person.  Students  who  are  expected  to  receive 
financial  aid,  scholarship  funds,  fellowship  funds,  or  payment  for  service 
appointments  should  bring  with  them  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  living 
expenses  for  approximately  fifteen  days.  This  should  provide  sufficient  time 
for  appropriate  funds  to  be  made  available. 
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Davis  Library  is  home  to  more  than  two  million  books, 
maps,  and  microfiche  collections. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

C.  D.  Spangler  Jr.,  B.S.,  D.H.L.,  LL.D.,  President 

William  F.  Little,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President-Academic  Affairs 
and  Senior  Vice-President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President-Planning 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President-Student  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Special  Programs 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B.,  Vice-President- Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President-Research  and  Public 
Service 

Wyndham  Robertson,  A.B.,  Vice-President-Communications 

David  G.  Martin,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Vice-President-Public  Affairs 

Rosalind  Fuse-Hall,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of  the  University 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legal  Affairs 


History  of  the  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institutions  that  grant  bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees  are  part  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  the  first  public  university  in  the  United 
States  to  open  its  doors  and  the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For 
the  next  136  years,  the  only  campus  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  began  sponsoring  addi¬ 
tional  institutions  of  higher  education,  diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five 
were  historically  black  institutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate 
American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Others  had  a  technological  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for 
performing  artists. 

In  1931,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  redefined  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  include  three  state-supported  institutions:  the  campus 
at  Chapel  Hill  (now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill), 
North  Carolina  State  College  (now  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh),  and  Womans  College  (now  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro).  The  new  multicampus  University  operated  with  one  board 
of  trustees  and  one  president.  By  1969,  three  additional  campuses  had 
joined  the  University  through  legislative  action:  The  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971,  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  bringing  into  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  the  state’s  ten  remaining  public  senior  insti¬ 
tutions,  each  of  which  had  until  then  been  legally  separate:  Appalachian 
State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action  created  the  current 
sixteen-campus  University.  (In  1985,  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high  school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared 
an  affiliated  school  of  the  University.) 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making  body  legally  charged 
with  “the  general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and 
governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions.”  It  elects  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  administers  the  University.  The  thirty-two  voting  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four-year 
terms.  Former  board  chairmen  and  board  members  who  are  former  gover¬ 
nors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for  limited  periods  as  non¬ 
voting  members  emeriti.  The  president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student’s  designee,  is  also  a  nonvoting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is  headed  by  a  chancellor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  president’s  nomination 
and  is  responsible  to  the  president.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who 
serves  ex  officio.  (The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  addi¬ 
tional  ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of  trustees  holds  extensive  powers 
over  academic  and  other  operations  of  its  institution  on  delegation  from 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Appendix 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES1 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A  complete  explanation 
of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are  available  for 
inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the 
Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 
All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute  and  the  Manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  length  of  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina  law 
pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must 
have  been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also 
establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  main¬ 
taining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  inci¬ 
dent  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  “Domicile”  means  one’s  permanent  home  of 
indefinite  duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode;  it  is  synonymous  with  “legal 
residence”  and  is  established  by  being  physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make 
that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine  an  individual’s  intent,  the  University  evaluates  his  or  her  objectively 
verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following 
an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is 
classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior 
to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student’s  residence 
prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  institution  will 
thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student’s  residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies  enough 
information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classification  once  assigned 
(and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established  primary  divisions  of 
the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher 
education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which 
he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on  another  institution.  The 
North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by  supplving  residence  informa¬ 
tion  and  classification  records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  under¬ 
graduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to 
another  and  thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student  requests 
a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  his  or  her  residence  status  bears  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  bv  completing  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent 


‘The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  §116-143.1,  (ii)  A  Manual 
to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification 
for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of 
Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse, 
has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these  circumstances  in  writing. 
Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary 
action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office.  Applicants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete 
a  two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants  for 
admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  further,  four-page,  residency  application.  Enrolled 
students  seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page  resi¬ 
dency  application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions  office 
before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the 
final  examination  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office  requesting  more  information  in  connection  with  that  application.  When  a  student  receives  such 
a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  receives  the  request  for  supple¬ 
mental  information  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  informa¬ 
tion  within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  information  within 
the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student’s  nonresident  classification  unless 
good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  file  a  residency  application,  or  respond 
to  a  request  for  more  information,  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions 
decision. 

The  pamphlet  “Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes"  contains  more  details  about 
the  residency  application  process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting 
falsified  residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary  information,  the  student’s 
application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  re-examine  any  application 
suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student’s  residence  status  retroactively 
to  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  applica¬ 
tion.  If  this  occurs  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms 
intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of 
responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  consequences,  includ¬ 
ing  dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts 
which  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence 
must  produce  a  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the 
statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which 
are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed  guardian  in 
the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this 
state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  To  overcome  this  prima 
facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North 
Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents’  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person’s  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  under  the  Statute, 
this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina. 

This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person 
has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot 
and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident 
for  tuition  purposes,  receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the 
student  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state  tuition 
differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that 
the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 
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Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina 
public  institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during  which  the  student 
is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina 
legal  resident.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in 
legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or  academic  term  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may 
be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified 
a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  reestablished 
North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it.  Interested  persons  should  consult 
their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under 
this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working 
days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  the  Committee  on  the  disposition 
of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request 
of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee  each 
week.  Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice 
in  writing  of  that  fact,  within  ten  days  of  receipt  by  the  student  of  the  Committee’s  decision,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for 
transmittal  to  the  State  Residence  Committee.  If  a  student  has  a  residency  application  or  appeal  pending 
for  a  given  term  and  does  not  register  for  that  term,  no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the  application 
or  appeal. 

Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed 
while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition 
billing  pays  the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing, 
he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester,  tuition  and  fees  will  be 
prorated  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  term’s  bill  each  week  after  deduction 
of  an  administrative  charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  a  summer  session,  tuition  and  fees  will  be 
prorated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  term’s  bill  each  week  after  deduction 
of  the  administrative  charge.  If  a  student  drops  the  only  course  he  or  she  is  taking,  this  consitutes  a 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa  which  will  permit  eventual 
permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination 
of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon 
intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien 
abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamentally  incom¬ 
patible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M 
visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state 
tuition  status.  For  more  details  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  Manual.  Aliens 
must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required  of  applicants 
for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to 
a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina, 
to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the 
place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining 
domiciliary  intent. 
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If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory  requirement  that 
he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident 
status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied  deriv¬ 
atively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  person’s  spouse, 
if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  government  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile 
by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident  status 
solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common 
law,  a  minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile 
of  his  or  her  father.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  child  can 
fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile 
of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been 
granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she 
lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each  parent, 
in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  minor’s  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  These 
common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as  set 
forth  above  in  “Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence,”  subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1.  If  a  minor’s  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim, 
the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed 
to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determined 
custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  a  person  would  have  been  deemed  to  be  a 
North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in 
a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision 
if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education 
not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite 
to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for 
five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto 
guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes. 
If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to 
his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months’  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the 
law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal 
purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §7A-717, 
et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such  emancipation  is  that 
the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents; 
it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact,  been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For  more  information,  persons 
to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the  Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition 
purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  time.  A  student  is  more  likely  to  obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application  before  tuition  payment 
is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  application  several  months  in  advance. 
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MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFIT1 


Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services,  and  their  dependent  relatives,  who  are  not  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C. 
Gen.  Stat.  §116-143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military  tuition 
benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-CH  and  must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with  his 
or  her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks 
the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file  another  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in 
each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  the  benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete  and 
in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involved  in 
securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective  applicants  for 
the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin 
the  application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they  seek  the 
benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate 
of  tuition  computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of 
money  payable  by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enrollment. 
Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service  member’s  education  is 
being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition; 
if  the  member’s  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays  an  amount 
equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational  funding,  the  amount 
of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual  must 

a.  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy, 

North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  be  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty  which  is  performed  at  or 
from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the  service  member  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they 
share  the  service  member’s  North  Carolina  abode;  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  if  applicable;  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from 
the  state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments), 
he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of 
a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  and,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term  of  eligibility,  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent 
relative  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  academic 
year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day  of 
exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the 
formula  used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons 
who  are  considered  “dependent  relatives”  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition 
benefit,  and  information  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  applicants 
should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September  1985).  This 
Manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library,  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room 
of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  deter¬ 
mination  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be 
filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of 


'The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.3,  (ii)  A  Manual 
to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification 
for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of 
Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 
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the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer, 
who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice 
in  writing  of  that  fact  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  the  Committee’s  decision.  The  Chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 


FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally 
identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student’s  education  records  without  his  or  her  prior 
written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA  policy 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  education  records  of  a 
student,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in 
which  the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  from  an  enrolled  student's  education  records,  without  the  student’s  prior  written  consent, 
to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time, 
building,  and  room  number  information  from  a  student’s  class  schedule  will  be  disclosed  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Police  to  assist  them  in  serving  the  student  with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has  been  designated  as  “directory  informa¬ 
tion”:  the  student’s  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  class, 
enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time),  anticipated  graduation  date,  participation  in  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  atten¬ 
dance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution 
attended  by  the  student.  Examples  of  ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public  include: 
names  of  students  who  receive  honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who 
are  members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  degree 
recipients.  The  University  also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  professional  and 
graduate  student  groups  publish  directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  “directory  information”  made  public  without  their  prior 
consent,  must  send  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  (CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published. 
To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Directory,  this  notice  must  be 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester 
or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until 
the  student  graduates,  ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  student  notifies 
the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  “education  records"  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations. 
They  may  not  inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  placed  in  their  education  records  before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confidential 
letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  after  January  1,  1975,  if  they  have  waived 
their  rights  to  inspect  and  review'  such  letters. 

A  student  w'ho  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading 
or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  or  other  rights  may  request  that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and, 
if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides 
that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or  other  rights,  the  student 
has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on  the  information  in  question  or  giving 
the  student’s  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also  place  such 
a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing  if  the  student  and  the  institution  agree 
that  an  explanatory  statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  remedy.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FER¬ 
PA  rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University’s 
FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01  South  Building. 
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FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 


The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie 
knife,  dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other 
weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University  campus  or  in  any  University  owned  or  operated  facility  is 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Campus  Code. 


IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina  State  law  requires  that  no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that  the  person  has  received  the 
immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  July  1,  1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing  the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health  Service  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration 
date,  the  University  shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  30  calendar 
days  from  the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have 
not  complied  with  the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  will  be  administratively 
withdrawn  from  the  University. 


MASTER  S /DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 

Receipt  of  an  approved  master’s  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  in  the  Graduate  School  is  tantamount 
to  publication,  and  the  thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  available  to  the  public  in  the  University  library 
and  available  for  interlibrary  loan.  Honors  theses  are  also  made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
University  library.  Other  student  papers  may  be  put  in  campus  libraries  or  otherwise  made  public  in 
accordance  with  individual  course  or  program  requirements. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy  on 
Illegal  Drugs,  effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  administrators, 
and  other  employees. 

II.  EDUCATION,  COUNSELING,  AND  REHABILITATION 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  established  and  maintains  a  program  of 
education  designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  university  community  avoid  involvement  with 
illegal  drugs.  This  educational  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  university; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual’s  present  accomplishments  and 
future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides  information  about  drug  counseling 
and  rehabilitation  services  available  to  members  of  the  university  community  through  campus- 
based  programs  and  through  community-based  organizations.  Persons  who  voluntarily  avail 
themselves  of  university  services  are  hereby  assured  that  applicable  professional  standards  of 
confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

III.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all  actions  necessary,  consistent  with 
State  and  Federal  law  and  applicable  university  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  community.  The  University’s  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in  catalogs  and  other 
materials  prepared  for  all  enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in  materials  distributed  to  faculty 
members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are  responsible,  as  citizens, 
for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a 
crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  “controlled 
substances”  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  Any  member 
of  the  university  community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  by  the  university.  It  is  not  “double 
jeopardy”  for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  university  to  proceed  against  and  punish  a  person 
for  the  same  specified  conduct.  The  university  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding  against 
a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed 
to  affect  the  interests  of  the  university. 

C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  university  in  accordance  with  procedural  safeguards  applicable 
to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees, 
as  required  by  Section  3  of  the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations  Governing  Academic  Tenure 
in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  Section  III.D  of  the  Employment  Policies 
for  EPA  Nonfaculty  Employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel 
Administration  Guides  (SPAG  37),  by  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  and  by 
all  other  applicable  provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university  may  range  from  written  warnings  with  proba¬ 
tionary  status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  employment.  However,  the 
following  minimum  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture, 
sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin. 
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mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any 
student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall 
be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with 
intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules 
III  through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  marijuana,  anabolic  steroids,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester 
or  its  equivalent.1  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty 
member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  identified 
in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90, 
the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.2 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  identified 
in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  per¬ 
son  on  probation  must  agree  to  participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program, 
consent  to  regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  program  of  community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor’s  designee 
deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall  result  in 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  any  unexpired  balance  of  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  period  of  probation.3 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  controlled 
substances,  progressively  more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expulsion  of 
students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  has  been  charged  by  the 
university  with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended 
from  enrollment  or  employment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceed¬ 
ings  if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  the  Chancellor’s  absence,  the 
Chancellor’s  designee  concludes  that  the  person’s  continued  presence  within  the  university  com¬ 
munity  would  constitute  a  clear  and  immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members 
of  the  university  community;  provided,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate 
hearing  of  the  charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible 
thereafter. 

IV.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REPORTING 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on  campus  activities  related 
to  illegal  drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 

1.  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

2.  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

3.  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus  program  and; 

4.  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who  shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about 
the  effectiveness  of  campus  programs. 


‘Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge. 

Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge. 

3If  this  balance  for  an  employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that  employee  shall  be  discharged. 
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Calendar  1994-1995 


Applications 

March  1 

Applications  due  for  financial  aid  from  general 
University  funds 

February  15 

Applications  due  for  the  Ph.D.  Program  for  fall 
semester 

March  1 

October  15 

Applications  due  for  the  MBA  Program 
Applications  due  for  the  Ph.D.  Program  for 
spring  semester 

Summer  School  1994 

May  19  -  June  24 

June  28  -  August  2 

First  session 

Second  session 

Fall  Semester  1994 

August  11 

August  24 

September  5 

September  28  -  October  3 
October  14 

October  22 

November  23-28 

November  28 

December  7 

December  9 

Telephonic  Registration 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

Fall  Recess 

Last  day  to  file  for  degree  in  December 
Pre-registration  for  spring  semester 
Thanksgiving  Recess 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Doctoral  dissertations  must  be  filed  with  the 

December  8-9 

December  10-17 

Graduate  School  for  December  graduation 
Reading  days 

Fall  semester  examinations 

Spring  Semester  1995 

January  5 

January  9 

January  16 

January  20 

March  3-13 

To  be  announced 

April  11 

April  14 

April  26 

April  26 

Telephonic  Registration 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Last  day  to  file  for  degree  in  May 

Spring  Recess 

Pre-registration  for  summer  and  fall  semesters 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Holiday,  Good  Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

Doctoral  dissertations  for  May  graduation  must 
be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School 

April  27-28 

April  29-May  6 

Mav  14 

✓ 

Reading  days 

Spring  semester  examinations 
Commencement 
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Notes 


For  more  information  on  the  MBA  Program,  contact: 

Ms.  Anne-Marie  Summers,  Director  of  MBA  Admissions 

Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 

Campus  Box  3490,  Carroll  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490 

(919)  962-3236 


For  more  information  on  the  Master  of  Accounting  Program,  contact 

Winnie  Fowler,  Program  Director 

Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 

Campus  Box  3490,  Carroll  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490 

(919)  962-1643 


For  more  information  on  the  Ph.D.  Program,  contact: 

Dr.  David  Bavenscraft,  Program  Director 

or  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffin,  Program  Assistant 

Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 

Campus  Box  3490,  Carroll  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490 

(919)  962-1657 
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